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ABSTRACT 

O.S* farmera produced about 16 percent of the total world oata production 
during 1980'-83» down from more than 29 percent during 1960'64 when the United 
Statea waa the largest producer* During that same tlme» world oata production 
dropped from about 49.5 million metric tons to about 43.3 million metric 
tons. The Onited Statea^ Soviet Onlon» and Canada produced more than 58 
percent of total world oata production during 1980^5. 0.S. oata production 
la now second to that of the Soviet Union. Th^ value of U.S. oata grain 
production dropped from 3d amoxt^ all grains in 1950 tc l6th In 1985. The 
yield per acre haa tended to increaae by 0.7 buahel per y«ar» but the number 
of acrea harveated for grain has trended downward by 955^000 acrea per year. 
This report deacribea the U.S. oata induatry from producera to conaumera and 
provldea a single source of economic and statistical information on o?its. 

Keywords: Oats^ oats industry^ production^ demand and pricings marketings 
cost of production^ Government programs » and world production and trade. 
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SUMMARY 



U*S* farnars produced about 16 percent of the total world oata production 
during 1980-85, down from more than 29 percent during 1960-64 wheu the United 
Statea waa the largest producer. IHiring that same time, annual vorld oata 
production dropped from about 49*5 million toetric tons to about 45*3 million 
metric tona. The United Statea, Soviet Union, and Canada produced more than 
58 percent of total world oata production during 1980-85. U^S. oata grain 
production is now aecond to that of the Soviet Union. The value* of U.S. oats 
grain production dropped from 3d among all grains in 1950 to 16th ir 1985. 
The yield per acre has tended to increaae by 0.7 buahel per year, but the 
acres harveated for grain has dropped 955,000 acres per year. 

Oats were traditionally a major U.S. crop from colonial days until the middle 
of the 20th century. Ai^reage and total production began to decline during the 
fifties aa other caah cropa auch aa soybeana, com, and wheat became more 
profitable, as oata* use as a liveatock feed ingredient decreased, aa oata* 
use aa a rotation crop declined, and aa farms became increasingly 
apeciallzed. 

Moat oata consumption has traditionally been as liveatock feed on the farma 
Where the oata were produced. Decreased numbera of dairy cattle and liveatock 
for drayage and increased competition from other grains and oilaeedd for 
liveatock feed have aignificantly reduced the demand for oats for use aa a 
feed grain» Total uae of oata ahould begin to atabilize aa the racehorae and 
pleasure^orse induatriea increaae their uae of oata coupled with increaaed 
human conaumption. 

Government program coata for oata have been minimal compared with other 
commoditiea receiving Government aupport. Producer participation in 
Government programa haa been relative low, partly becauae moat oats are 
consumed on the farm where grown, oata pricea are directly related to com 
pricea, and aupply and demand were relatively balanced within the oata aector 
duriag 1950-85. Oat producera receive income and price aupport in the form of 
a two-tiered ayatem of target pricea and loan ratea, acreage controls, and the 
farmer-owned grain reaerva. 

Although world oata production haa tended to decline aince 1960, aome 
countriea have increased their production considerably. The Soviet Union 
increaaed boch ita production and its share of total world production from 
about 15 percent during 1960-64 to almoat 36 percent during 1980-85. Ita 
production rose from 7.2 million metric tons to 16.1 million, aurpaaaing the 
United Statea aa the world leader during 1970-74. 

Becauae oata are moatly consumed aa animal feed on or near the farm where 
produced, world trade haa been minimal. During 1960-85, world oata trade waa 
only 1-2 million metric tons annually. In recent yeara, the United Svatea haa 
become a net importer of oata after many yeara of being a net exporter. 
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The U.S. Oats Industry 



Linwood A. Hoffman 
Janst Livezey^ 



INTRODUCTION 

Oata have been a major U*S* crop since colonial tiotes when acreage planted to 
this crop tfaa exceeded by only com and wheat* Oats became well established 
on the A^tlantic seaboard eapecially in the North and moved west with the 
frontier aettlera. Oats were popular on pioneer farms because the crop 
provided feed and bedding for horaea and other livestock* Oat.s have 
hiatoric&lly been a omltipurpose crop planted for numeroua reasons other than 
as a cash grain crop* Nongrain usea include atraw» pasture, forage, 
conservation, or as a companion crop with the establishment of a legume crop, 
auch as alfalfa* 

However, the significance of oats haa fallen markedly aince the midfifties 
when it ranked fourth among the acrea planted to principal cropa, about 12 
percent of the total (69)*!^/ Oata acreage waa exceeded by com, wheat, and 
all other hay* By 198*57 oata acreage dropped to aeventh, 4 percent of the 
total* 

The quantity of ^*S* oata consumed has steadily declined aince the 
midfifties* Moat of the reduction h<iis been in onfarm feeding, while the off"" 
farm component declined less severely* Nevertheleaa, over half of the oata 
grain fed are still conaumed on the farm where oats are produced, ^boat 85 
percent of total oats disappearance now goes to feed uae* Food and seed uae 
claim the remaining 15 percent about equally* Ezporta, although highly 
variable, claim leaa than 1 percent of diaappearance* Since 1982, the United 
States has become s net importer of oata. 

Thia report examinea the baaic factora of supply, demand, and price to 
'determine what caused the decline in the importance of oata and how amoothly 
it waa made* Costa of production. Government policy and programa, the 
marketing ayatem, and world trade for oats are also examined* 



* The authora are agricultural economlats in the Commodity Economics 
Division, Economic Reaearch Service, tT.S* Department of Agriculture. 

1/ Underacored numbera in parentheaea identify literature cited in the 
ReTerencea at the end of thia report* 
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BACKGROUND 



Oat8> a member of the graaa family* are believed to be native to Western Asia 
and Eastern Europe, The ceuter of U,S* oata production moved from the eaatern 
aeaboard to the. upper Miaaisaippi Valley by 1869, 

Biological Identification 

Oata belong to the genua Avena (monocotyledona) of the graaa family Gramineae 
(13, p» 20)» Other members of thia botanical family are com, barley, 
aorghum. Wheat, rye, rice, and various milleta* All of these graina are known 
aa cereal cropa becauae they are grown for their edible atarchy aeeda* The 
graaa family also includes moat native and cultivated pasture and hay crops, 
excluding legumea which are dicotyledona* 

Cultivated oata are derived chiefly from two apeciea, the common wild oat 
( Avena fatua ) and the wild red oat ( Avena aterilia ) (13, p» 27) » 
Uhite "kerne led oata ( Avepa aativa) are the moat popular apeciea grown today 
and are helieved to have developed from the common wild oat with aOQe 
inheritance from the wild red oat and the cultivated red oat, R^ed oata ( Avena 
byzantina ) are derived directly froo the wild red oat* 

The oat plant ia an annual graaa with fibroua roota, hollow atems, and flat 
leavea* Ita height rangea from 3-5 feet* A single seed uaually producea 3-7 
atems. The leaves range from 6-12 inches in length and from 0*5-1*5 inchea in 
width* The flowera (which give riae to the oat grain) are located at the 
upper end of the atema, are self -pollinated, and open for only a few houra 
after fertilization. Moat domeatic varietiea of oata are planted in the 
apriog and reach maturity 90-120 daya after germination, although in the South 
aome oata are planted in the fall* 

Origin and Hiatory 

The origin of cultivated oata is not clearly known, but available 
information Indicatea that the oat plant ia a native of central or weatera 
Aaia and eaatern Europe Cl3, p, 32)* For centuries, oata were conaidered a 
weed in barley and wheat tielda. As cultivation of barley and wheat apread to 
the damper climate of northweat Europe, oata were cultivated in their own 
right* White oata were grown in northern Europe and were uaed to make 
oatmeal, bread, and beer, Red oata were g^own in the Mediterranean region and 
were predominantly used a» forage for liveatock* 

According to recorda of the earlieat settlctoeiita, oata were firat planted in 
the United Statea on Cuttyhunk, an ialand off the Maaaachuaetta coast, along 
with other small graina in 1602 (l3, p* 37)* However, none of the amall 
graina wer^ widely grown becauae they could not rival corn in jheapneas or 
adaptability to pioneer conditiona* Unsuitable varietiea and a lack of 
information on how to grow theae cropa in a new environment contributed to 
their alow adoption* 

Oata eventually became well eatabliahed on the Atlantic aeaboard, but were 
grown more in the North than in the South, The acreage of oats increaaed aa 
new land waa opened for cultivation in the 17th and 18th centuriea, 
principally in eaatern Pennsylvania, northern New Jeraey, and aouthern New 
York* Pennsylvania Dutch famera found oats useful aa a liveatock feed. 



fitting well into their general farming operation. Southern farmera^ however^ 
concentrated moat of their resourcea on growing tobacco* 

The location of oata production has shifted considerably throughout U.S. 
history (tsble 1). Prior to IBSOf osts production wss slmost exclusively 
found east of the Hississlppi River. As pioneer settlers moved westwsrd^ osts 
production expsnded into these sress as well. 

By 1869» the center of production had moved to the upper Hiaaiaalppi Valley. 
Illlnoia became the leading State followed by Peonaylvania^ New York» Ohlo» 
Indiana » and Wiaconain In deacendlng order. Immigrant farmera from northern 
Europe were familiar with growing oata and found them to be a dependable crop 
in the North Central Statea. 

Oata remained a major crop in the United Statea until about the mldfiftiea 
when acreage and production began to decline. Replacement of horaea by 
tractora^ trucka, and cara greatly reduced the population of a major conaumer 
of oata. 

Herbicidea and peaticidea have made oata lesa valuable aa a rotation crop. 
Oata had been uaed in crop rotations to break up the cyclea of aoil-bome 
inaecta and diaeaaea. More important^ other crops» auch as aoybeans or com» 
proved more profitable and aoon replaced oata as a Biajor crop. 

Value of Production 

In the mldfiftiea, oata harveated for grain ranked fourth among principle 
crops grown in the United Statea, following com, wheat, and all other bay 
(51). By 1985, oata had fallen to 16th in terms of grain value, down from 3d 
In 1950 (70). Soybeana, tobacco, aorghum, and rice are some of the crops 
which have surpssaed oata in value. 

Oata have hlatorlcally been a multipurpoae crop planted for numeroua reaaona 
other than as s cssh crop. Industry sources estimate that oata harveated aa 
grain account for only about 60 percent of total crop value (45» 47). Straw» 
paature, and forage are a aignlficant 40 percent of total crop value. In some 
regiona of the country, oata are planted principally aa a paature or a forage 
crop. 



SUPPLY 

The Onited States producea about 16 percent of world oata grain production, 
iown from about 35 percent in the early fiftiea. Production of oats for grain 
la concentrated in the North Central Statea. Annual O.S. aupply la compoaed 
moatly of production and beginning atocka (table 2). Oata importa are 
generally inalgnlf leant except for a 5-percent contribution to total aupply in 
1953 and 1984. 

Carryover Stocka 

Carryover atocks of oata. While generally amall ia relation to production, are 
an important aupply variable becauae of their ahortrun effecta on price. 
Theae stocka are in addition to the supply available from current production 
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Xable I'^Acreage harvested and production of U.S. oats for s^&^i^ 

by region 



Acreage harvested in — " 



Region 



1870 



1900 



I 1930 



1960 



1985 



North Atlantic it 
East North Central 2/ 
West North Central ?/ 
South Atlantic 4/ 
South Central 5/ 
West 6/ 

United States 



North Atlantic ll 
East North Central 2/ 
West North Central 7/ 
South Atlantic 4/ 
South Central 57 
West 6/ 

United States 



2,672 
3,510 
1,793 
1,392 
873 
108 



71,733 
104,907 
51,856 
20,811 
15,306 
3,334 



2,902 
10,825 
12,540 
1,275 
2,466 
1,041 



1,000 acres 

2,063 
11»851 
20,630 
1,151 
2,819 
1,333 



1,339 
6,620 
14,777 
803 
1,939 
1,105 



10 , 348 31,049 39, 847 2S, 588 



83,564 
400,851 
345,815 
18,954 
67,288 
29,011 



1,000 bushels 

74,581 
409,789 
663,309 
23,407 
63,168 
40,338 



62,710 
347,508 
613,453 
28,632 
60,837 
40,192 



581 
1,750 

4,805 
186 

426 
401 

8,149 



; Grain production In — 


: 1870 


! 1900 : 


: 1930 


\ 1960 ! 


1985 



42^383 
124^030 
298 » 575 
8^271 
20^740 
24 » 127 



267»947 945»483 1»274»592 1»153»332 518»626 



y Haliie> New Hamp8hire> Vermont^ Massachusetts) Rl^Gde Island* Connecticut) 
New York» New Jersey^ Pennsylvania. 

2/ Ohio» Indiana^ Illinois » Michigan^ Wisconsin. 

3/ Minnesota^ Iowa» Missouri* North Dakota* South Dakota* Nebraska* Kansas. 

7/ Delaware* Maryland* Virginia* West Virginia* North Carolina* South 
Carolina* Georgia* Florida* 

5/ Kentucky* Tennessee* Alabama* Mississippi* Arkansas* Louisiana* Oklahoma* 
Texas. 

6^/ Montana* Idaho* Wyonlng* Colorado* New Mexico* Arizona* Utah* Nevada* 
Washington* Oregon* California. 
Source: (l9, 69). 



for use during the marketing year that begins June 1. 

Most of the stocks are stored on the farm where the oats are grown. Tba 
remaining stocks are held by elevators* processors* or feed manufacturers 
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Table 2 — Supply of U.S. oata by otajor category 



Crop year 1/ 



On farm 



Beglnnlxig atocka 



Off farm 



Total 



Import a 



Production 



Total 
aupply 









Ml 111 on 


btiflh^ls 










1950 : 


249.9 


30.2 


280.1 


28.2 


1 


,369.2 


1 


,677.5 


1951 


: 323.3 


37.9 


361.2 


55.7 


1 


,277.6 


1 


,694.5 


1952 : 


301.1 


39.8 


340.9 


74.6 


1 


,217.4 


1 


,632.8 


1953 ! 


268.2 


39.5 


307.7 


79.4 


1 


,153.2 


1 


,540.3 


1954 : 


250.7 


34.1 


284.8 


24.2 


1 


,409.6 


1 


,718.6 


1955 : 


306.1 


t8.2 


374.3 


3.7 


1 


,496.0 


1 


,874.0 


1956 


: 341.5 


79.0 


420.5 


14.6 


1 


,151.4 


1 


,586.5 


1957 


240.8 


51.3 


292.1 


24.7 


1 


,289.9 


1 


,606.7 


1958 


: 338.1 


53.1 


391.2 


5.4 


1 


,401.4 


1 


,798.0 


1959 : 


371.8 


73.9 


445.7 


2.0 


1 


,050.1 


1 


, 497 . 8 


1960 : 


275.7 


46.0 


321.7 


1.4 


1> 


,153.3 


1 


,476.4 


1961 


: 323.8 


62.2 


386.0 


1.2 


1 


,010.3 


1 


,397.5 


1962 : 


280.8 


52.7 


333.5 


4.0 




,012.2 


1 


.349 7 


1963 


! 277 7 


47.5 


325 2 


4 1 




965 5 


1 


,294.8 


1964 : 


297.1 


66.1 


363.2 


3.2 




852.3 


1 


,218.7 


1965 : 


258.8 


65.8 


324.6 


4.1 




929.6 


1 


,258.3 


1966 


: 297.3 


80.5 


377.9 


3.8 




803.3 


1 


,185.0 


1967 


: 240.6 


76.8 


317.4 


3.3 




793.8 


1 


.114.5 


1968 


: 245.2 


70.8 


316.0 


2.1 




950.7 


1 


,268.8 


1969 : 


3?2.0 


102.4 


424.4 


2.0 




965.9 


1 


,392.3 


1970 : 


402. *i 


145.3 


547.7 


1.5 




915.2 


1 


,46A.4 


1971 ! 


: 369.2 


201.2 


570.4 


3.1 




878.1 


1 


,451.6 


1972 ! 




212 3 


SQA S 

J JO . J 






07U . V 


1 




1973 




1 Q1 1 


463 4 


. ^ 




ASQ 1 


1 


.122 7 


1974 : 


189 5 


118.0 


307.5 


.3 




600 7 




908 5 


1975 : 


143.4 


60.6 


224.0 


.7 




639.0 




863.7 


1976 


158.5 


46.3 


204.8 


1.4 




540.0 




746.6 


197; ! 


128.7 


35.6 


164.3 


2.2 




752.8 




919.3 


1978 


: 259.5 


53.6 


313.1 


.7 




581.7 




895.5 


1979 


: 229.3 


50.7 


280.0 


.9 




52e.7 




807.6 


1980 


: 198.3 


38.1 


236.4 


1.3 




458.8 




696.5 


1981 


: 148.9 


28.1 


177.0 


1.6 




509.5 




688.1 


1982 


: 127.1 


24.8 


151.9 


3.9 




592.6 




748.4 


1983 


181.2 


38.6 


219.8 


30.1 




477.0 




726.9 


198A : 


151.3 


29.8 


181.1 


34.0 




473.7 




688.8 


1985 


: 146.5 


33.4 


179.9 


27.5 




520.8 




728.2 



i/ Reflect a June through May crop year. 
?ource: (60). 
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(table 2). Farmers and feed manufact<irers require carryover stocks to provide 
a ready supply until the next harves'c season. These stocks consist of working 
Inventories and excess supplies. In recent years, working Inventory 
requirements have been estimated to total about 130-200 million bushels, 
approximately 3-5 months of use. Thus, excess supplies of oats have not 
appeared too large In the l980*s, except for 1980 and 1983. 

Imports 

Imported oats have been a relatively small percentage of total supply over the 
past 36 years. During 19i50-85, this percentage ranged from less than 1 
percent to 5 percent. In 1954, Imports peaked at 80 million bushels, 5 
percent of total supply. Host of these Imports were from Canada. Between 
1957 and 1983, Imports have been small, but In 1983 they edged upward because 
of competitive prices stimulated. In part, by the strengthening U.S. dollar In 
relation to other currencies. Host of the 1983 imports originated In Canada, 
and northern Europe (notably Sweden an<l Finland) provided most of the 
shipments In 1984. This shift was caused by both a drop In quality of the 
Canadian crop and compiatltlve prices from northern Europe. 

Production 

Between 1950 and 1985, production of oats for grain declined from a high of 
1.5 billion buahels In 1955 to 0.5 billion bushels In 1980. Although yield 
has been trending upward by 0.7 bushel per year, the number of acres harvested 
for grain has been trending downward by about 955,000 acres per year. 

I*ocatlon of Production 

Oats are grown throughout the United States (£lg. 1). White oats are usually 
grown In northern reglona of the world because they thrive In a cool, moist 
climate. Although popular as a livestock feed, white oats are also preferred 
by the oat milllog Industry for processing Into food products. 

Red oats are grown In areas too warm for satisfactory growth of white oats, 
such as the South or west coast. Often this type of oats Is used for winter 
pasture of livestock and later harvested for grain. In recent yeara, genetic 
crosses between the two typea of oata have made aome red oats more like the 
popular white oats. 

Because oats are a relatively lightweight and low-value commodity, they tend 
to be consumed near the point of production. Oats are used mostly as a feed 
for dairy cattle and horses. Oats grown In the North Central Region are 
mostly harvested for grain (fig. 2). For example, during 1980-85, South 
Dakota, Hlnnesota, Iowa, Wisconsin, and North Dakota (In descending order of 
Importance) have accounted for an average of 63 percent of all oats harvested 
for grain (table 3). 

Oats are also used as a pasture » forage, nurse, or cover crop, thus explaining 
their widespread use throughout the United Statea. Pasture and forage uae Is 
concentrated In the South. Texas ranked fourth In total acreage planted to 
oats (10 percent of total) during 1980-84 but produced only 4 percent of the 
oats grown for grain. Oats are valuable as a winter pasture because they 
produce an excellent, succulent forage at a time when other hlgh-prote|,n feeds 
are scarce. Oats have complemented the expansion of the cattle Industry In 
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this region* Calif omla produces more small grain bay than any other State, 
mostly from oats or wild oats. In the Northeast and North Central States, 
oats may be cut for silage, especially when following heavily fertilized 
corn. On the Coastal Plain and gulf coast, winter oats have been commonly 
used for 50 years for both grazing and grain. 

Because oats may be used in a variety of ways. States which lead in grain 
production do not necessarily lead in acres planted. During 1980-84, an 
average of 14.7 million acrss were planted, for example. Six States accounted 
for an average of 65 percent of these acres; South Dakota, 14 percent; Iowa, 
l3 percent; Minnesota, l3 percent; Texas, 10 perce&t; and North Dakota, 8 
percent. A^creage used for pasture, forage, conservation, or as a companion 
crop accounts for most of the difference in acres planted and harvested. 

Production Practices 

Oats oay be grown under several different cropping patterns. They may be 
planted as a companion crop for grass or legume seedings, planted as a cover 
crop to prevent wind and water erosion, or planted for pasture, grain, or 
straw or for all three. 

Spring or northern white oats are the most common species grown in the United 
States. Other species are red oats (grown in the South) and grey oats (grown 
in the Northwest)* Spring oats are usually planted in April and Hay (table 4 
and fig. 3). Seed beds cau be prepared with a disc, moldboard, or chisel 
plow, and the soil should be well drained. Seeding rates vary depending upon 
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Tible 3 — U.S. oats production by selected States and years 





1930-39 : 


1940-49 


■ ■ 

■ ■ 

: 1950-59 : 


■ 
■ 

1960-69 : 


1970-79 


■ 

': 1980-85 


State : 


average : 


average 


: average : 

■ ■ 

■ ■ 


average : 

■ 
■ 


average 


: average 

■ 








1,000 bushels 






name ; 




j,Zel 


3,251 


1,952 


1,766 


2,673 


New York ; 


23,817 


23,711 


30,436 


26,408 


18,437 


15,598 


Pennsylvania 


26,405 


25,331 


28,936 


24,400 


19,228 


18,663 


Ohio 


42,814 


43,748 


48 201 


41 070 


26,683 


19,135 


Indiana ; 


; 41,123 


48,158 


47^509 


24 532 


11,031 


5,868 


Illinois ; 


! 115,090 


143,533 


130 616 


6^ ^Ql 


23,900 


12,528 


Michigan 


39,026 


52,531 


46,365 


32,460 


19,883 


22,160 


Wisconsin 


75,456 


113,497 


135, 1R4 


112,015 


74,119 


51,822 


Minnesota 


133,528 


174,751 


185,3V.l 


164,491 


126,228 


83,768 


Iowa 


185»271 


198,417 


208,403 


119,346 


76,651 


53 » 175 


Missouri 


36^989 


44^949 


33,040 


10,900 


5,203 


3^290 


North Dakota 


28^342 


64^394 


53,580 


86,709 


71,777 


45^240 


South Dakota 


! 37,372 


A^ A 

86,060 


91,766 


97,881 


A A *\ A A 

98,280 


84,263 


Nebraska 


42,750 


58,716 


46,702 


25,359 


25,466 


18,250 


Kansas 


! 32,525 


34,735 


22,448 


8,888 


6,052 


7,374 


Oklahoma 


A£ AO O 


23^284 


12,777 


7,589 


5,264 


O COO 

3,583 


Texas 


; 34^700 


4A A4 

30,912 


26,202 


19,147 


16,799 


14,987 


Montana 


! 5^907 


12,486 


8,905 


8,796 


9,429 


5,872 


Total 18 














States 


: 931^798 


1,184,494 


1,159,642 


876,434 


601,388 


468,247 


all other 














States 


! 75^343 


127,157 


122,139 


67,250 


76,823 


36,347 


United States 


: 1»007»141 


1,311,651 


1,281,781 


943,684 


678,211 


504,594 



Source: (19 » 69). 



location and purpose of the crop. State agronomy guides are a good source of 
specific information oti these rates. Oats can be produced with only minimal 
amounts of fertilizer^ but respond well to a prudent fertilization program. 

Harvest of spring white oats generally begins 3 months after planting (table 4 
and fig. 3). The moisture content of oats during harvest should be 14 percent 
or less. Methods of harvest are direct combining or wlndroirlng followed 
several days later by combining from the windrow (49). In many dairy areas» 
oats are harvested as green chop or silage^ also called **oatlage.** 

Red or winter oats are generally grown between latitudes 20^ to 40^ 
north. Winter oats cultivation is similar to spring oats» but planting is ia 
the early fall, fiefore winter arrives^ plant growth is adequate to provide 
pasture for livestock. In the springy livestock are removed to allow the 
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Table 4~0at8: Usual planting and harvesting dates, by State 





Sotflng : 


im 




Usual : 


Usual harvesting dates 


State : 


season : 


harvested 


: planting : 


Begin : 


Host active : 


End 




■ 
■ 


acreage 




datea : 


! 




m 






1*000 acres 












nsxnc ■ 


Spring 


40 


Hay 10-June 10 


Aug. 20 


Sept. 


5-Oct. 1 


Oct. 15 


new iotA 1 


Spring 


180 


Apr. 


20-May 30 


Aug. 1 


Aug. 


lOnAug . 25 


Sept. 10 


new jersey ; 


Fall 


o 


Sept. 


20-Oct. 20 


July 15 


July 


20-Aug. 10 


Aug. 20 




Spring 




Mar. 


15-Apr. 25 


July 15 


July 


20^Ug. 10 


Aug. 20 


rcnnoyxvauxa ■ 


Fall 


280 


Sept. 


1-Sept.20 


July 15 


July 


20-Aug. 1 


Aug . 20 




Spring 




Apr. 


10-™iy 25 


T 1 ^f\ 

July ZO 


Aug. 


1-Aug. 10 


Sept. 1 


Uuio ■ 


Spriug 


220 


Apr. 


l^Iay 10 


July 15 


July 


20-Aug. 5 


Aug. 15 


Indiana ; 


Spring 


80 


Apr. 


l^pr. 30 


July 5 


July 


1ft T^_1 Oft 

10 -July 30 


Aug. 5 


Illinois : 


Spring 


165 


Mar. 


25^y 1 


July 10 


July 


15-Aug. 1 


Aug . 15 


nxcnxgan i 


Spring 


j50 


Apr. 


15-May 30 


July 20 


July 


25-Aug. 20 


Aug. 30 


Wisconsin < 


Spring 


840 


Apr. 


14-May 5 


July 25 


Aug. 


5-Aug. 15 


Aug. 25 


Hinne aota ! 


Spring 


1,200 


Apr. 


lO^ay 25 


July 25 


Aug. 


1-Aug . 20 


Sept. 10 


Xowa 


Spring 


740 


Apr« 


5-May 1 


July 15 


July 


20-Aug. 1 


Aug. 15 


Missouri : 


Spring 


33 


Mar. 


1-Apr. 25 


June 15 


June 


25- July 10 


July 20 


Horth Dakota : 


Spring 


980 


Apr. 


15-June 1 


Aug. 5 


Aug. 


15-Sept. 1 


Sept. 5 


boutn uaRota 


! Spring 


1,550 


Apr. 


5-May 15 


July 15 


July 


20-Aug. 10 


Aug. 15 


ne DrasKa < 


Spring 


300 


Mar. 


zi>-May 1 


July 1 


July 


5- July 15 


July 25 


Kansas ! 


Spring 


120 


Feb. 


ZS^nay 1 


June 25 


June 


30- July 10 


July 20 


nsxyxann i 


Fall 


15 


Sept. 


1^— WOV. L\j 


June 15 


June 


25-July 10 


July 25 




Spring 




nar . 


20-May 1 


June 25 


July 


5-July 25 


Aug. 5 


Virginia ; 


Fall 


12 


Sept. 


5-Oct. 25 


June 1 


June 


10-July 1 


July 10 




! Spring 




Feb. 


l^pr. 3,5 


June 15 


July 


5- July 25 


Aug. 5 


vfcB^ Txrgxnxa i 


Spring 


8 


Apr. 


10-Eiay 10 


July 15 


July 


15-Aug. 10 


Aug. 20 




! FaU 


68 


Sept. 


15-Nov. 1 


Hay 25 


June 


10-June 25 


July 5 




; Fall 


40 


Oct. 


1-Dec. 10 


May 20 


May 20- June 10 


June 20 




! Spring 




Jan. 


lO^r. 1 


June 1 


June 


20- June 20 


July 1 


inorgia 1 


Fall 


60 


Sept. 


10-Dec. 1 


May 20 


June 


1-June 10 


June 25 


n&ucKy 


! rail 


o 


Aug. 


25-Oct. 1 


Junel5 


June 


20-July 5 


July 15 




! Spring 




Mar. 


1-Apr. 15 


June 25 


June 


1-July 15 


July 25 


Ttf f\fi a s s a a 


! Fall 


5 


Sept. 


IHIov. 1 


June 1 


June 


15- July 5 


July lO 




! Spring 1/ 




n.a. 


n.a. 




n.a. 


n.a. 




! Pall 


30 


Sept. 


20-Dec. 1 


Hay 15 


June 


1-June 20 


July 1 


Arkansas 


! Fall 


28 


Sept. 


15-Nov, 15 


June 1 


June 


5- June 15 


June 25 




: Spring 




Feb. 


20^9y 20 


June 10 


June 


15-July 15 


July 5 


fklr 1 A h ntn a 


: Fall 


80 


Sept. 


15-cct. 30 


June 1 


June 


10-June 20 


June 30 




: Spring 




Jan. 


30-Mar. 25 


June 1 


June 


20- June 20 


June 30 


Xcicas 


! Fall 


250 


Sept. 


5-Nov. 20 


May 15 


June 


1-June 15 


June 20 


non^auEi 


: Spring 


105 


Apr. 


10-June 5 


Aug. !> 


Aug. 


lO-Sept. 1 


Sept. 15 


Idaho 


: Spring 


44 


Har. 


25-May 25 


Aug. 1 


Aug. 


10-Sept. 20 


Oct. 10 


"J mux 


: Spring 


70 


Apr. 


5^y 20 


Aug. 5 


Aug. 


10-Sept. 25 


Sept. 1 




: Spring 


50 


Mar. 


20-May 5 


July 15 


July 


25-Aug. 30 


Sept. 20 




: Spring 


13 


Har. 


20-^y 5 


July 15 


July 


25-Aug. 30 


Sept. 20 


Washington 


: Spring 


30 


Mar. 


10-Apr. 10 


July 25 


Aug. 


1-Aug. 25 


Sept. 10 


Oregon 


: Fall 


75 


Oct. 


1-Feb. 15 


July 10 


July 


25-Aug. 15 


Sept. 1 




: Spring 


50 


Feb. 


15-Apr. 15 


Aug. 10 


Aug. 


20-Sept. 10 


Sept. 20 


California 


: loll 


Nov. 


1-Har. 1 


July 1 


July 


15-July 30 


Aug. 15 




: Spring 




Mar. 


1-May 10 


Aug. 25 


Sept 


. 1-Sept. 20 


Sept. 30 



n.a. ■ Not applicable. 
1/ Tennessee^s spring-grown oats are mostly grown for use as hay. 
Source: (9, pp. 20-21). 
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Usua^ planting and harvesting dates of oats 



Usual start of planting 




Springacwwi: 

^ Apr. 1-15 
B After AIM'. 15 



Usual Start of han/est 




Before June 1 
^ June 1-30 
B July 1-31 
(53 Aft«rAug. 1 



Source: Ig). 
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plant to produce a grain head* The grain Is usually harvested In May or 
June* A second crop> such as soybeans* Is then planted* An alternative 
to producing grain would be to plant another crop In the spring* such as 
soybeans or sorghum* 

Only 2*7 percent of the U*S* farms producing oats for grain reported 
usln; Irrigation In 1982> about the same percentage as In 1978 (72> p* 
21)* Irrigated oats acreage Is concentrated In Callfornla> Colorado* 
Idabo> Montana* Nebraska* and tfyomlog* During 1982> the average yield 
per acre for Irrigated oats was 68*7 bushels compared with 59*7 bushels 
for partially Irrigated oats and 55 bushels for unlrrlgated oats (72> p* 
20)* 

Much less fertilizer and lime are used for oats than for com or wheat* 
In 1984> fertilizer and lime expenditures for oats were 25 percent of 
variable expenses* compared with 39 percent for corn and 34 percent for 
wheat* Nitrogen (N) application rates for oats In 1983 ranged from 7*4 
pounds to 35*2 pounds per acre In selected oat ::^roduclns States (app* 
table l)> compared with an average U>S* application rate for com of 137 
pounds per acre* Phosphorus (p) application rates for oats In 1983 
ranged from 11*7 pounds to 47*6 pounds per acre compared with an average 
of 64 pounds per acre for com* Potassium (K) application rates for oats 
In 1983 tangled from 0.7 pound to 68 pounds per acre compared with an 
average of 85 pounds per acre for com* Lime applications for oats 
ranged up to as much as 1>012 pounds per acre* Application of manure and 
trace elements was reported by some States* Application rates of ff| 
and K to oats acreage were generally greater In 1983 than 1978 (app* 
table 2)* Recommended fertilizer application rates for oats acreage 
depends* in part> upon end use> desired yield* soil fertility* and 
previous crop* State agronomy guides should provide recommended 
fertilizer usage* 

Equipment used for oats production includes soil tillage to harvesting 
Implements* Soil preparation equipment such as plows* discs* harrows^ or 
cultlpackers travel over an acre the largest number of times (app* table 
3)* Harvesting equipment such as swathers* combines* and balers are the 
next class of machinery that travel most frequently over an acre of 
oats* The planting operation averages one trip per acre followed by less 
frequent operations of fertilizer application* rotary mowing* and rock 
picking* 

Labor requirements to produce oats generally do not compete with the 
major row crops* Spring oats are generally planted 6 weeks ahead of com 
or soybeans* but oats may compete with the planting of spring wheat* 
Oats are harvested In May July and do not compete with corn or soybean 
harvest labor but may compete with wheat or barley harvesting* 

Characteristics of Oat Farms 

In 1982* 281*000 farms harvested oats for grain* about 15*5 percent of 
the 1*8 million farms with harvested cropland* down about 1 percentage 
point from 1978 (table 5)* The eight leading oats-produclng States 
accounted for 74 percent of the farms producing oats for grain in 1978* 
dropping to 72 percent In 1982* Oats claimed 2*8 percent of total 
harvested U.S* cropland In 1982* down 0*4 percentage point from 1978* 
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Table 5 — ^Relative importance of oata oa U.S. fanoa 



Year/ : 


Fsnoe with 


: ' Cropland 


. . 

: Fsrms : 


Acres of 


: Share of 


r Share of 


State : 


hsrvested 


: harvested 


: harvesting : 


osts hsrvested 


; fsnas hsrvesting 


: cropland harveated 








" A CFAl.n z 




: osts 


: for oata 








Than A A fiH A 






1978: ! 














Iowa : 


111 


212 


40 


22 


36 0 


3 7 




! 60 


118 


19 


22 


31.7 


5.9 


Minneaota 


99 


207 


47 


14 


67 5 


S 7 


North Dakota : 


40 


494 


16 


70 


AO.O 


5.7 


Ohio 


83 


124 


20 


15 


24.1 


3.0 


Pennaylvania 


! 52 


81 


21 


15 


40.4 


7.2 


South Dakota 


35 


394 


23 


87 


AS 7 


1 A 1 


Wisconsin 


81 


121 


52 


21 


64.2 


11.1 


Eisht States : 


561 


190 


238 


28 


42.4 


d.2 




1 905 


166 

X V V 


320 


32 


10. o 




1982: 














niowa 


[ 104 


233 


35 


23 


33.7 


3.3 


HichiftSn 


: 59 


229 


17 


24 


28.8 


5.5 


Minneaota 


! 94 


229 


39 


33 


41.5 


6.5 


North Dakota 


: 36 


597 


13 


74 


36.1 


4.7 


Ohio 


! 78 


133 


18 


17 


23.1 


2.9 


Pennaylvania 


: 50 


87 


19 


16 


38.0 


7.0 


oou^ ct ua Ko ^a 










60.6 


12.5 


Wisconsin 


I 76 


133 


41 


22 


53.9 


8.9 


Eight Ststes 


: 530 


209 


202 


34 


38.1 


6.1 


United Ststes 


! 1,810 


180 


281 


33 


15.5 


2.8 



Source: (72). 
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Average oats acreage per farm ranged from 16 acrea in Peonaylvanla to ^2 acrea 
In South Dakota* Farms in South Dakota and North Dakota would be moat 
affected by Government programs deaigned for oata producera because of large 
oata acreage harvested per farm in relation to other Statea (table 5)* The 
diatributioa of Government paymenta among oats producers depends moatly on the 
proportion of total production harveated by each aize group* In 1978, 54,792 
producera with 50 or moire harveated acrea accounted for almoat 52 percent of 
all oats grain production (table 6)* In 1982, 49,665 producera with 50 or 
more harveated acrea accounted for 54 percent of all grain production* Thus, 
becauae paymenta are proportional to the production baae, about 17-18 percent 
of all producers would receive about 52*54 percent of the benefita* 

The tenure aystem for farmera growing oata for grain rangea from full ownera 
to tenanta. In 1982, full ownera made up 43 percent of all farms and 32 
percent of the production* Part ownera totaled 45 percant of all farma and 56 
percent of all production. The remaining 12 percent of farmera were tenants, 
accounting for U percent of total oat grain producv:ion (72). 

Factora Affecting Production Response 

Many factors are involved in the production of oats. For example, a fatmer 
must decide whether to plant oats or a competing crop* Once the crop ia 
planted, weather, expected price, coat of harveating, and end uae affect a 
farmer*a deciaion cn how much of the planted crop to harvest* Important 
variablea involved in the production proceaa include acrea planted, acrea 
harveated, yield, production, and farm price received* These economic 
variables, particularly price and quantity relationahipa, portray the overall 
aupply aituation of oata* 

Acreage, yield, and production reaponae elaaticities for oats are aummarized 
in table 7. The own^price elaaticity for oats repreaenta a percentage change 
in acrea, yield, or production dm to a l^percent change in farm price 
received* The crosa-price elasticity repreaenta a percentage change in acrea, 
yield, or production of oata due to a l^percent change in the farm price 
received for a competing crop. Croas^price elaaticitiea were not computed for 
all competing cropa becauae of atatiatical diff icultiea* Tbeae elaaticitiea 
were obtained from aelected atudiea found in the literature (5, 20, 21, 24, 
75)* - — — — 

Acrea Planted 

Farmera* planting decisiooa ai*e generally baaed on crop profitability* During 
1950*85, acres planted to oata trended downward by 1 million acrea per yeai 
(fig* 4)* Planted acreage tended to plateau in the midfiftiea at about 44 
million acrea, but it exhibited a pronounced decline to a low of 12.4 million 
acrea in 1984. Acreage planted to oata declined aince the midi:iftiea, but 
area planted to wheat and soybeans haa trended upward by 449,000 acres and 1*7 
million acrea per year (table 8)* Com acreage waa trendleaa during 1950-85; 
however, the acreage devoted to com production clearly increaaed during the 
aeveutiea* 

Although acreage planted to oata haa trended downward, generally there has 
been an inverae relationship between the areaa planted to com and wheat and 
that planted to oata* As com and wheat acreage waa idled as a aupply control 
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Table 6 — Number of farms producing oats aad productioa by size groups 1978 and 1982 







Oats-producing farms 






Oats production 




^res of oats 
harvested 
for eralQ 


1978 : 




Share of all oats- : 
producing farms : 


1978 




:Share of all oats- 
produclng farms 


1982 : 


1978 : 


1982 : 


1982 


! ly/a t 


1982 




- - - Number - - - 




- - 1»000 bushels - - 




1-4 


122 » 147 


106 » 272 


38.2 


37.8 


51 » 720 


47 » 149 


10.1 


9.3 


15-24 ! 


72 » 955 


63^224 


22.8 


22.6 


72 » 946 


65 » 784 


14.2 


13.0 


25-49 ! 


69.810 


61 » 723 


21.8 


22.0 


123 » 760 


117»276 


24.1 


23.2 


50-99 J 


35 » 978 


31 » 875 


11.3 


11.3 


118»349 


U6»202 


23.0 


23.0 


100-249 i 


! 16^624 


15 » 793 


5.2 


5.6 


109 » 142 


U8»073 


21.3 


23.3 


250-499 ! 


1 1»890 


1»666 


.6 


.6 


27 » 895 


29 » 092 


5.4 


5.8 


500 or more : 


3C0 


331 


.1 


.1 


9»673 


12 » 279 


1.9 


2.4 


All farms i 


319 » 744 


280^884 


100.0 


100.0 


513»485 


505 » 855 


100.0 


100.0 



Source : (72) . 
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Table 7— Price elasticities for oats 





Own-price : 


Cross— price 


Variables : 


* 
* 

Low : 


High : 


Wheat 2/ 






Percent 




Acres planted : 
Acres harvested 
Yield 

Production zJ 


: 0.15 
: .16 
X .05 
X .21 


0.56 
.16 
.15 
.31 


— U-IZ 
-.13 
.01 
-.13 



1/ Elasticities were obtained from (S^* 20, 21, 24, 75). 
2/ Estimates for 1986 crop year. 

7/ Own-price production elasticities were computed by suffimlog elasticities 
for acres harvested and yield; the cross-price elasticity in relation to wheat 
was computed directly* 



measure, acreage planted to oats tended to rise In 1961, 1970, or 1983 (fig* 
4)* Oats seeded to idled com or wheat acreage served aa a conservation crop 
and usually was not harvested for other purposes. 



Acres planted to oats, corn, wheat, and soybeans 



Million acres 
90 



80 

70 

60 

50 

40 

30 

20 

10 
0 



Jiiniimiwfe i 

V \ ^ 



Oats 

^ ■ Soybeans 

J I 1_J I l_l I I I 1—1 LJ \ I I I I ' ' ' I ' I I I I I I I I I L 



1950 



55 



60 



65 



70 



75 



80 



85 



16 
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Table 8 — ^Acreage planted to principal U,S, crops 



Crop J 


1 1933 : 


1943 


• 


1953 


• 
• 


1963 


: 1973 : 


1985 




t 










h 


000 acres 










Oats y 


43, 


774 


43 


,467 


43 


,220 


28 


,054 


19 


,147 


13 


,255 


Corn, all 
Sorghum, all 
Barley 1/ 


: 109, 


830 


94 


,341 


81 


,574 


68 


,771 


71 


,912 


83 


,448 


t 12, 


602 


17 


,726 


14 


,590 


17 


,516 


19 


,231 


18 


,235 


X U, 


200 


17 


,474 


9 


,615 


1 *\ 




11 


,229 


13 


,156 


llheat, all ll 


AQ 


UU7 






78 


,931 








47ft 




S7S 


Rye, all 1/ 


4, 


714 


5 


,311 


3 


,456 


4 


376 


3 


,545 


2 


,563 


Sc7beaaa, all 


: 3, 


957 


15 


,429 


16 


,719 


29 


,596 


56 


,675 


63 


,130 


Flaxseed 


! 1, 


837 


6 


,182 


4 


,759 


3 


,379 


1 


,742 




620 


Dry edible beans 


' 1, 


895 


2 


,599 


1 


,418 


1 


,404 


1 


,395 


1 


,570 


Potatoes 


X 3. 


496 


3 


.355 


1 


,563 


1 


,337 


1 


,328 


1 


,409 


Sugar beets : 


! 1» 


036 




619 




794 


1 


.285 


1 


,280 


1 


,125 


Alfalfa and 2/ 


























mixture bay 


t 12, 


713 


15 


,518 


23 


,337 


28 


,490 


27 


,787 


25 


,608 


All other bay 2/ 


: 55, 


726 


61 


,486 


51 


,660 


^7 

O i 




34 


,312 


34 


,815 


Sunflowers \ 










NA 




MA 




1kl& 








Cotton 


\ 40, 


248 


21 


,900 


26 


,872 


1*1 




12 


,480 


10 


,685 


Rice 




798 


1 


,517 


2 


,204 


1 


,785 


2 


,181 


2 


,512 


Peanuts \ 


\ ^' 


350 


5 


,150 


1 


,846 


1 


,498 


1 


,530 


1 


,490 


Popcorn 




14 




95 




242 








154 




NA 


Dry edible peas 




294 




825 




277 




335 




147 




NA 


Sweet potatoes : 




944 




870 




351 




178 




118 




110 


Tobacco £1 


: ^* 


739 


1 


,438 


1 


,633 


1 


,176 




887 




688 


Sugarcane V 




234 




304 




344 




577 




741 




770 


Total 


: 381, 


140 


371 


,609 


365 


,405 


309 


,554 


326 


,779 


342 


,224 



NA « Not available* 

ll Includes acreage planted In preceding fall* 
2/ Harvested acreage 

1/ Estimated for 1935, the earliest year available* 
Source: <19, 69)* 



Among the factors partially responsible for the decline in oats acreage are 
the decline in profitability in relation to other cash crops such as soybeans 
or com, the decline in oats* use as a feed Ingredient, the decline in use 
within a crop rotation, and the increase In farm enterprise specialization for 
both crops and livestock* For example, the Increased use of com and soybean 
meal in livestock rations has contributed to the decline in oats* feed use* A 
rise in the use of herbicides has lessened the need for oats in crop 
rotations* In sooie areaa» profitability of growing soybeans compared with 
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oats has contributed to a change in cropping patterns. 

The estimated aim^price elasticity for oata acreage planted ranged from 0.15 
to 0.56 which indicatea that a l^percent increaae (decrease) in oata pricea 
received by faroiera likely reaulta in a 0.15-* to 0.56^ercent increase 
(decreaae) in acreage planted (table 7). As a result of a l^percent rise in 
wheat price» oata acreage planted tended to decline by 0.12 percent. Although 
price influences the number of acrea planted^ oata are generally the leaat 
aensitive to changes in price of the feed graina» wheats aoybeana^ and cotton. 

Acres Harvested for Grsin 

Factora which affect a farmer*a deciaion to harveat oata acreage for grain 
include weather^ expected yield and price» coat of harveating^ and intended 
uae auch aa a forage or conaervation crop. 

Oata acreage harveated for grain has recently been 8-^10 milliaa acrea 
annually^ down from about 40 million acrea in the mldfiftiea. Although oata 
compete with barlny^ wbeat» and sunflowera for cropland^ many producera 
continue to grow oata because they are involved in livestock production. 

During 1950"-85» the proportion of acrea harvested for grain in relation to 
total acreage planted ranged £rom 87 percent to 45 percent (table 9). The 
decline in oata acreage harvested ia due» la part» to ita decline in uae aa a 
feed grain. Although acreage planted to oats for noograin purpoaes declined 
from 5.7 millloa acrea to 4.2 million acres» this decline waa not aa great as 
the decline in acreage harveated for grain. Apparently other usee for oata 
auch as a forage» pasture^ conservation^ or as a companion crop are gaining in 
relation to the uae of oats aolely for grain. 

The own-'price elaaticity for oata acreage harveated was eatlmated to be 0.16 
(table 7). The croaa^prlce elaaticity with wheat waa -^0.13. Aa mentioned 
previoualy^ croaa^rice elaaticltiea could not be computed for the other 
competing cropa. 

Yielda 

Crop yielda depend upon a number of direct and interacting factora that are 
economic^ environmental » and biological. Major factora include land and aeed 
quality^ cultural practicea^ agricultural chemicals^ machinery quality^ labor » 
fertilizer^ and leather. 

Factors that explain yields have been meaaured in many different waya. Land 
quality has uaually been meaaured by the level of planted or harveated acrea. 
Aa acrea devoted to a apeclfic crop increaae » quality In general deterioratea 
and therefore yielda can uaually be expected to decline. The level of acreage 
idled haa alao been uaed to represent Government land retirement programs. 

Seed quality and cultural practices have improved over time. Effecta of these 
factora can be represented by time trend variablea. Chemicals^ machinery^ 
labor» and fertilizer have been represented by production expensea per acre» 
an index of pricea paid» or a apeclfic input price or quantity. Weather haa 
been meaaured by apeclfic variables such aa rainfall and temperature during 
the growing aeason. 
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Table 9 — Oats acreage planted » harvested » and used for 

other purposes 





: Planted : 


Harvested for grain 


lUsed for other purposes 


Year 




: Share 


: : Share 






Area i of Planted 


: Area : of planted 



1»000 acres Percent 1>000 acres Percent 



1950 : 


45, 


044 


39, 


,306 


87 


5, 


738 


13 


1951 : 


41. 


015 


35 


,233 


86 


5, 


782 


14 


1952 : 


42, 


341 


37, 


,012 


87 


5, 


329 


13 


1953 : 


43, 


,220 


37 


,536 


87 


5, 


684 


13 


1954 : 


46, 


898 


40 


„551 


86 


6, 


347 


14 


1955 I 


47, 


►494 


39 


► 027 


82 


8, 


467 


18 


1956 : 


44, 


,205 


33 


>333 


75 


10, 


872 


25 


1957 : 


41, 


,840 


34 


► 065 


81 


7, 


775 


19 


1958 : 


37, 


► 699 


31 


► 247 


83 


6, 


,452 


17 


1959 : 


35, 


,064 


27 


^758 


79 


7. 


306 


21 


1960 : 


31, 


^419 


26 


► 588 


85 


4, 


831 


15 


1961 : 


32, 


^314 


23 


,886 


74 


8, 


,428 


26 


1962 i 


29, 


^500 


22 


,377 


76 


7, 


123 


24 


1963 t 28 


^054 


21 


»308 


76 


6, 


,746 


24 


1964 ; 


25, 


,634 


19 


.759 


77 


5, 


,875 


23 


1965 i 


[ 24 


^046 


18 


>522 


77 


5, 


,524 


23 


1966 


: 23 


»343 


17 


»877 


77 


5 


,466 


23 


1967 


: 20 


► 719 


16 


»110 


78 


4, 


,609 


22 


1968 


: 23 


,342 


17 


► 708 


76 


5 


,634 


24 


1969 


: 23 


,561 


17 


.971 


76 


5; 


.590 


24 


1970 


[ 24 


,410 


18 


,594 


76 


5, 


,831 


24 


1971 


: 21 


,831 


15 


,705 


72 


6 


,184 


28 


1972 


: 19 


,990 


13 


,410 


67 


6 


,653 


33 


1973 


: 18 


,605 


13 


,770 


74 


4 


,835 


26 


1974 


: 17 


,013 


12 


,608 


74 


4 


,405 


26 


1975 


• 16 


,434 


13 


,038 


79 


3 


,396 


21 


1976 


: 16 


,620 


11 


,834 


71 


4 


,786 


29 


1977 


: 17 


,732 


13 


,485 


76 


4 


,247 


24 


1978 


: 16 


,407 


11 


,126 


68 


5 


,281 


32 


1979 


: 13 


,960 


9 


,682 


69 


4 


,278 


31 


1980 


: 13 


,381 


8 


,657 


65 


4 


,725 


35 


1981 


: 13 


,632 


9 


,407 


69 


4 


,225 


31 


1982 


: 13 


,951 


10 


,258 


74 


3 


,693 


26 


1983 


: 20 


,289 


9 


,072 


45 


11 


,217 


55 


1984 


: 12 


,414 


8 


,163 


66 


4 


,251 


34 


1985 


: 13 


,255 


8 


,177 


62 


5 


,078 


38 



Source: ( 69 ). 
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Oats grala yields trended upward during 1950--85 by 0.7 buehel per acre per 
year Cflg. 5). Oats yields iacreased from 34.8 bushels per acre in 1950 to a 
record 63.7 bushels by 1985. State oats yields In 1985 ranged from a low of 
33 bushels per acre in Montana to 92 bushels in Oregon* 

The trend In oats yield gains has ranked fourth aoong. tb& feed grains^ wheat, 
and soybeans* Tields for com, sorghum, and barley rose annually by 2.2, 1*2, 
and 0*83 bushels, respectively* Tields for wheat and soybeans rose annually 
by 0*58 and 0*31 bushels, respectively* 

Pats ranked last among the feed grains in yield gain due to a number of 
factors: irrigation is not a common production practice* compared with com; 
commercial fertilizer is used on only 35-40 percent of the harvested acres* 
oats acreage has shifted from high- to low-quality land in the Com Belt and 
Great Plains regions due to the expansion of soybean and wheat acreage; and 
oats* decline as a major feed grain has led to reduced plant breeding and 
production practice research* Only one private company currently conducts 
oats breeding research* 

Most agro:K»mic research on oats during the past several decades was conducted 
at land*-grant universities with some private funding* The release of new oats 
verities has accounted for about 60 percent of yield gains 34, 44, 76)* 
That estimate compares favorably with other self *pollina ting crops: 50^0 
percent for winter wheat, 40-90 percent for barley, and 50--90 percent for 
soybeans. Improved management £uid cultural practicea were attributed to the 
remaining 40 percent of ^nniiBl oats yield gains* 

Research programs to improve oats varieties have been underway for many 
years; for example, Iowa State University's program began in 1906* These 
programs are generally designed to increase the agronomic potential — high 
yield, low lodging, high test weight, and early heading—^and to improve 
resistance to rust and other diseases. Although the agronomic potential has 
improved, the plant's resistance to rust and other diseases has tended to 
decline over time. For each oats variety resistant to rust, the crown rust 
fungus appears able to produce a race which can attack that variety. This 
cycle takes about 5 years* Thus, new varieties resistant to rust or methods 
to combat rust are in demand* 

Popular oats varieties used in recent years include Lyon^Hlnnesota, 
Otana-North Dakota, Bumett-South Dakota, and Long and Multiline E'lowa* Ogle 
is a relatively new variety with strong agronomic characteristics* It yields 
about 100 bushels to the acre end has a test weight of 47 pounds per bushel* 
This variety provides a good milling yield* However, its resistance to rust 
and smut needs improvement. This variety can be grown In the Coru Belt, the 
northeast and North Central States, and southem Ontario, Canada* 

Another new variety with good agronomic features Is Steele. This variety Is 
more suited to a specific region than Ogle, especially the North Central 
States and Canada* Steele Is resistant to crown and stem and barley 
yellow rust, and it provides a high yield with good protein* 

Oats yields have been fairly unresponsive to price (table 7). Estimates of 
yield price elasticities r^ge from 0.05-0.15 percent* 
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Yield per acre for oats, corn, wheat, and soybeans 



Bushels per acre 
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Product Ion 

(Hm-prlce production elasticities were computed by summing elasticities for 
acres harvested and yields assuming little or no effect of a change In oats 
acreage on yield* The own-price ela&tlclty of oats production has been fairly 
Inelastic with estimates ranging from 0*21*'0*31 percent (table 7)* Thus, 
changes In total production appear mere responsive to factors other than price* 



DEMAND 

The qiJantlty of oats consumed as grain has steadily declined since the 
1950*s* This decline was due. In part, to a decrease In the number of animals 
consuming oats, an Increase In profitability of other feed grains and 
soybeans, and a decrease In oats* use as a rotation crop* Onfarm consumption 
has dropped most* Tba off-farm component of feed use, oats used by feed 
manufacturers and fed by livestock and poultry producers, has declined less 
rapidly* Total feed use of oats generally accounts for about 85 percent of 
total disappearance, down from 90 percent In 1950 (table 10)* Food use of 
oats has been a small, but steady, component of demand* Seed use has declined 
with the drop in acreage planted* U*S* oats exports have been relatively 
small but highly variable. 
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Feed 



Less thsQ 500 mlllioa bushels of oats have been used for feed annually since 
1978, less than 50 percent of thst fed in the 1950* s. Oats account for only 
shout 5 percent of totsl volume of grsins fed to livestock snd poultry. 

Oats are most often fed on fsrms where grown. Thus, s sizable share of each 
crop is marketed in the form of animal products. The msrket vslue can be 
doubled or tripled in this manner. More recently, onfsrm feeding of oats has 
declined as fsrms have become more specialized snd snlmal feeding has become 
more concentrated outside the trsditional oats-producing regions. 

Oats are principally fed to dsiry csttle, horses, mules, replscement Isyers, 
snd turkeys, ifith lesser quantities fed to hogs, beef csttle, snd sheep (fig. 
6). Milk cows, horses, and mules sccount for shout 65 percent of oats fed, 
compared with 54 percent in 1950. Consumption of oats declined along with the 
drop in populstion of work horses, a major consumer of oats. 

Feed use of oats has trended downward since the midfifties due, in psrt, to 
the declining numbers of dsiry cattle and lighter weight of recreational 
horaes. Feed use of oats is usually positively relsted to the number of 
animal units, especislly horses and dairy csttle. However, the numbers of 
horses snd mules have risen recently primsrily becsuse of ^n incresse in 
recrestional horses. Becsuse of the lighter iraight of recreational horses, 
feed consumption per hesd has trended downward, offsetting the effect of 
increasing number of recreational horses. For a while the expanding dsiry snd 
poultry industries kept oat feed use above s billion bushels. Since about 
1960, however, the concentrstion of livestock snd poultry operstions into 
Isrger units encoursged substitution of chesper byproduct protein feeds for 
oats (fig. 7). 

Feed Use Charscteristcs 

Osts sre s good source of protein, fiber, snd minerals. They have more 
protein per pound than corn, but fewer calories (tsble U). With a. lower 
energy content, osts sre not ss good for finishing or fsttenlng snimals ss 
com. Osts form s loose mass in the stookach. Some grsins, such as whest, 
tend to pack the stooiach which may cause digestive problems. Osts are a 
preferred feed for snimals such ss horses snd breeder show cattle which must 
be maintained for long periods of time snd kept in good condition. 

Hulled oats (grosts) contsin the highest protein level of the major cereal 
crops, but oilseed mesls snd grsin byproduct feeds sre more economicsl sources 
of protein. The rspid rise in soybesn output since 1950 has significsntly 
diminished the value of oats as a protein source in feed rstions. However, 
newer oats vsrieties have incressed protein content, snd osts could become 
more competitive. Although osts sre s low^ost grsin protein, some physicsl 
chsrscteristics such ss bulk, digestability, snd palstsbility may affect their 
substitutsbility with some livestock species. Also, the percentsge of osts 
fed in the total ration csn alter their caloric vslue. For example, when fed 
to milk cows, osts have an energy level of 80 therms (megscslories) per 
hundredweight (cwt) in concentrstions of lesi^ than 25 percent, but, when used 
as the principal feed, the value drops to 72 therms per cwt (29, p. 110). 
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Oats fed to selected livestock and poultry 



Million tons 
8 




Horses, mules, pets 



Hogs 
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Feed consumption off oats, other grains, 
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Table ll**Fartlal analysis of selected feedstuffs JL/ 



Feedstuff : 


* 
* 

Crude : 

protein : 

* 
■ 


Crude 
fiber 




Hetabollzable enerfty 


m— 2/ 


:Rtjmlnaiit8: S^lne • 
. * . 

a * a 


Poultry : 
* 

a 


Horses 




: Percent 


Meal per 


Kcal per 


Kcal per 


Meal per 








Pound 


pound 


Pound 


pound 


Barley 3/ ; 


: 12.2 


5.0 


1,19 


1^244 


1»117 


1.03 


Corn» dent yellow 2^ J 
Hilo 3/ : 


9.6 


2.1 


1.34 


1^306 


1,532 


1.14 


10.6 


2.3 


1.28 


1^273 


1»485 


n.a. 


Oats 3/ 


I 12.1 


10.9 


1.08 


1,201 


1»157 


.98 


Uheat7 soft : 














red winter : 


: 11.5 


2.1 


1.27 


1,410 


1»334 


1.09 


Soybean rneal^ 














solvent extracted 














(44-percent protein) 


: 40.3 


6.3 


1,21 


1,402 


1,031 


n.a. 


Wheat mlddllogs, 














less than 9.5 














percent fiber 


: 16.7 


6.9 


1.20 


1,235 


950 


n.a. 


Corn gluten feed 


: 23.6 


8.7 


1,22 


1,149 


769 


.97 



n.a. "'not applicable. 

1/ All numbers are on an as'fed basis. 

?/ Kcal'1,000 calories; Hcal'l million calories. 

3/ All analyses. 

Source : (17) . 



The hull has a certain value la poultry feeding. Although nonnutrltious, the 
hull reduces feather picking and cannibalism In growing and laying flocks (29, 
p. 110). Pullets consume less com, do not get as fat, and reach maturity In 
better laying condition when fed oats on a restricted basis. Oats also have a 
tranqulllzlng effect on hens or turkeys, which helps keep them on feed during 
the hot summer months. 

Hogs prefer groats to corn but do not like the taste of whole oats. Ground 
whole oats as part of a balanced ration appear to be the most feasible way to 
Incorporate oats Into hog rations. During gestation, the percentage of oats Is 
Increased to prevent the sow from gaining too much weight. Nursing pigs and 
starting pigs are fed rolled oats and groats. 

Horses and mules prefer oats to any other grain. Although other grains can be 
substituted, horse owners will pay a premium to obtain high-quality oats. Oats 
are easily digested but may be too bulky and not give enough energy. 

Food 

Human consumption has been a rather stable component of oats disappearance, 
ranging In absolute value from 32.8 million bushels In 1953 to 45.4 million 
bushels In 1964 and 1973. The food component's proportion of total 
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disappearance ranged fron 2*4 percent In 1955 to 8 percent In 1984* 

Recent per capita coneumption of oats waE slightly above 3 pounds per year» 
much leas than wheat*s 115-120 pounds per year (table 12)* Huoan consumption 
of oats was only 1-3 percent of total cereal grain consumption* This 
percentage haa declined to 1 percent since the early sixties because of the 
increased use of com in the fora of com sweeteners* 

P/oducts which account for the disappearance of oats within tha food category 
include aatmeal» oat flour» natural cereals^ neat product extenders^ cookies 
and breads^ granolas^ and baby food. Oats flour Is used in certain cosnetics 
and cereal applications and as an antioxidant in food products* Oats are 
principally consumed as a breakfast food or snack product* Although published 
data are not available^ industry sources esfimate that 50 percent of the total 
is used as standard oatmeal » 35 percent as instant oatmeal » 5-10 percent as 
oat flour» and 5-10 percent as snack products* 

Oatmeal accounts for over 70 percent of aU cooked cereals consumed in the 
Onited States each year* Although most Americans prefer cold cereals^ hot 
cereals are valued because they are nutritious^ inexpensive^ and readily 
digestible* People over 65 and children under 5 are the largest consumers of 
hot cereals* In recent years^ population increases in these age groups have 
boosted sales* 

Consumption of oats food products has remained fairly stable^ but the product 
mix has changed over the past 20 years* The popularity of granola cereals » 
snacks^ and instant oatmeal has offset any long-term drop in consumption of 
standard rolled oats (30)« Growth of all products is projected at about 2 
percent per year accor^ng to industry sources* 

Oats are one of the luost nutritious cereals^ high in protein and fiber* The 
protein content of rolled oats is 18*8 percent^ greater than that found in 
other cereal grains* Many of the vitamins and minerals found In oats are 
contained in their bran aud germ* Host oat food products use the entire grain 
while wheat and rice products lose nutri'tzrional components during the milling 
process* The retention of germ a.^d bran in oats contributes to the 
nutritional value* 

Recent medical research has shown that certain fibrous plant materials in the 
diet can lower serum cholesterol concentrations (4)* The fibers^ however^ 
must be water soluble* Oat bran is water soluble » wheat bran is not* 
tfater-soluble dietary fibers also lower post-meal blood glucos^^ levels in 
insulin-dependent diabetics* Thus» oat bran or whole oats could play a major 
role in improving health through diet* 

Oats consumption by humans may increase^ if U*S* diets shift toward more 
cereal-based foods and away from fatty» high-protein» animal-based foods* 

Seed 

Seed use is a relatively small proportion of total disappearance » 7-9 percent 
of annual disappearance during 1950-85* Since 1950» total seed use has 
trended downward because of the decline In acres planted* 
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Table 12 — Ber capita conBumptloa of flour and cereal products by 

aelected comaoditlea 



Tear : 


Wheat 


i : 
: Corn : 
: 1/ : 


•> Rice : 


1 « 
* 

^ Data : 


Rye : 


Barley 


: Total 










Pounds 








1950 1 


135.0 


31.5 


5.1 


3.3 


1.5 


1.4 


177.8 


1951 : 


1 133.0 


30.0 


5.8 


3.3 


1.5 


1.4 


175.0 


1952 : 


131.0 


28.9 


5.3 


3.3 


1.5 


1.3 


171.3 


1954 


I 126.0 


27.7 


5.3 


3.2 


1.4 


1.1 


164.7 


1955 : 


1 123 0 


27.6 


5.5 


3.3 


1.4 


.1 


161.8 


1956 : 


1 121.0 


27.1 


5.8 


3.3 


1.3 


.1 


159.5 


1957 : 


1 119.0 


26.4 


5.7 


3.4 


1.2 


.1 


156.7 


1958 : 


i 121.0 


27.8 


5.4 


3.6 


1.2 


.1 


160.0 


1959 : 


I 120.0 


27.4 


.5 


3.6 


1.2 


.1 


158.2 


1960 : 


i 118.0 


28.1 


6.1 


3.6 


1.1 


1.1 


158.0 


1961 : 


I 118.0 


28.5 


6.2 


3.6 


1.1 


1.1 


158.5 


1962 : 


115.0 


29.8 


7.4 


3.7 


1.1 


1.1 


158.1 


1963 : 


1 113.0 


31.3 


6.6 


3.7 


1.1 


1.1 


156.8 


1964 : 


114.5 


31.2 


7.1 


3.6 


1.1 


1.1 


158.6 


1965 i 


! 3.13.3 


31.8 


7.6 


3.4 


1.2 


1.1 


158.4 


1966 : 


1 112.0 


32.0 


7.3 


3.3 


1.2 


1.1 


156.9 


1967 : 113.0 


32.6 


7.5 


3.2 


1.2 


1.3 


158.8 


1968 J 112.8 


33.2 


7.9 


3.2 


1.3 


1.3 


159.7 


1969 


t 112.5 


34.2 


8.3 


3.2 


1.2 


1.2 


160.6 


1970 


I 110.8 


34.5 


6.7 


3.2 


1.2 


1.2 


157.6 


1971 


i 110.5 


35.7 


7.6 


3.2 


1.1 


1.2 


159.3 


1972 : 


1 119.8 


35.9 


7.0 


3.2 


.1 


1.2 


168.1 


1973 


i 112.8 


38.5 


.7 


3.2 


1.3 


1.2 


164.0 


1974 


t 110.9 


41.1 


/. 3 


J. z 


l.Z 


l.Z 


163.1 


19V 5 ! 


i 114.5 


45.0 


7.6 


3.2 


.1 


1.2 


172.5 


1976 


t 119.1 


48.3 


7.1 


3.2 


.8 


1.2 


179.7 


1977 ! 


! 115.5 


51.1 


7.5 


3.2 


.8 


1.1 


179.2 


1978 


I 115.2 


54.8 


5.7 


3.2 


.8 


1.1 


180 8 


1979 


1 117. 2 


59.1 


9.4 


3.1 


.7 


1.1 


190.6 


1980 : 


1 116.9 


64.2 


9.4 


3.1 


.7 


.1 


195.3 


1981 


: 115.9 


68.9 


.1 


3.1 


.7 


.1 


200.6 


1982 : 


1 119.6 


75.2 


11.8 


3.1 


.6 


.9 


211.2 


1983 


: 116.1 


80.8 


9.8 


3.1 




.9 


211.4 


1984 


i 117.8 


88.7 


8.6 


3.1 


.8 


.9 


219.9 



1/ Includea com augar and com ayrup. 
Source: (8). 
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The average aeedlng rate la 2-3 buahels per acre. Seeding rates differ 
depending upon the plant* a Intended uae. For example, recoounended aeedlng 
ratea In Hlaneaota for grain are 2-2.5 buahelo per acre and, when uaed as a 
nurae crop to eatabllah alfalfa, 1.5-2 bushela per acre. The aeedlng rate for 
paature la generally greater, 3-4 buahela per acre, than the rate for grain or 
companion cropa (25, pp. 3-5). Thua, the optimal plant population dependa 
upon Intended uae of the plant and other factora, auch as variety planted, 
climatic conditions, or production practlcea. 

Egporta 

Esporta of oata have been a variable, low^olume, and unreliable component of 
total dlaappearance. Fhyalcal quantltlea exported ranged from 1.6 million 
bushela to 56.7 million buahela during 1950-85. The export proportion of 
total d5.aappearance ranged from 0.3 percent In 1953 and 1985 to 7 percent In 
1973. 

Other gralna rely on exporta to clear their market, but oats apparently do 
not. Since the midaeventlea, exporta of oata have trended downward, poaslbly 
becauae of higher U.S. prlcea In relation to world prlcea and the higher value 
of the dollar In recent yeara. However, the Food Security Act of 1985, with 
provlalona meant to make U.S. commodltlea more competitive In the export 
market, could chan^^e thla trend. 

Ending Stocka 

Ending atocks of oata ranged from 164 million buahela In 1976 to 571 million 
In 1970 (table 13). These atocka are generally poaltlvely correlated with 
production ualeaa there la a atrong aurge In demand. Their compoaltlon 
conalsta of free, farmer-owned reaerve (FOR), and Commodity Credit Corporation 
(CCC) atocks* Moat of the ending atocks are In the free category, although 
Government atocka tend to Increase when prlcea decline* 

The atocka~to-ni8e ratio, a general meaaure of a aector'a supply and demand 
situation, ranged 23-70 percent during 1950-85 (fig* 8). A amaller percentage 
would Indicate a tight aupply and demand altuatlon; a larger percentage would 
Indicate a greater supply In relation to uae. 

The aupply and demand altuatlon for oata was generally balanced during 
1950-85, except for 1965, 1968-72, and 1977-78. Theae periods had 
atocka~to-use ratloa equal to or greater than 43 percent, peaking at 70 
percent In 1971 (atocka equaled 5-8.5 montha of dlaappearance)* Also, during 
the early 1950'a this ratio declined to a low of 23 percent. Stocka-to-uae 
ratloa for the remaining years ranged 25-42 percent (atocka equaled about 3-5 
months of dlaappearance). 

In general, the lowest atocka-to-uae ratio alnce 1950 waa about 25 percent, an 
equivalent of 3 months dlaappearance. If 2 months are added to thla figure 
for variation, a normal ratio would range from 25-42 percent. The 
atocfca^to-use ratio for com haa uaually been much lower (8-33 percent) but 
more variable, and the almilar ratio for wheat la larger than for oats. 

Prlcea generally fell during the periods of exceaa aupply In 1965, 1968-72, 
and 1977-78 (fig. 8). A combination of Increaaed conaumptlon and fewer acrea 
planted produced a more balanced altuatlon over time. Since exports do not 
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Table 13 — Eading stocks of oats» farm price received, and li^a rate 



Crop : 
year 1/ ; 


CCC 


Eadiag stocks 2/ 
: FOR : Free : 


Total : 


Price : 
received : 


Loan 
rate 






- MiUion 


bushels - 




- ^ I>ollar 8 /bushel 


1950 : 


9 


0 


352 


361 


0.788 


0.71 


1951 : 


5 


0 


336 


341 


820 


.72 


1952 : 


13 


n 

V 




308 


789 


.78 


1953 : 


16 


0 


269 


285 


.742 


.80 


1954 : 


41 


0 


333 


374 


714 


75 


1955 : 


59 


0 


362 


421 


.600 


.61 


1956 : 


27 


0 


265 


292 




65 


1957 ! 


27 


0 


364 


391 


.605 


.61 


1958 : 


42 


0 


404 


446 


.578 


.61 


1959 ! 


15 


0 


307 


322 


.646 


.50 


1960 : 


9 


0 


377 


386 


.599 


.50 


1961 ! 


14 


0 


320 


334 


.642 


.62 


1962 ; 


17 


0 


308 


325 


.624 


.62 


1963 : 


28 


0 


335 


363 


.622 


.65 




42 


0 


283 


325 


.631 


.65 


1965 


: 40 


0 


338 


378 


.622 


.60 


1966 ; 


43 


0 


274 


317 


.666 


.60 


1967 


! 45 


0 


271 


316 


.659 


.63 


1968 


47 


0 


377 


424 


S98 


63 


1969 


81 


0 


467 


548 


.584 


.63 


1970 


; 143 


0 


428 


571 


.623 


.63 


1971 


; 184 


0 


413 


597 


.604 


.54 


1972 


; 158 


0 


305 


463 


.724 


.54 


1973 


: 95 


0 


213 


308 


1.18 


.54 


1974 


; 58 


0 


166 


224 


1.53 


.54 


1975 


: 25 


0 


180 


205 


1.45 


.54 


1976 


: 0 


0 


164 


164 


1.56 


.72 


1977 


: 0 


28 


285 


313 


1.09 


1.03 


1978 


: 3 


39 


238 


280 


1.20 


1.03 


1979 


: 3 


33 


200 


236 


1.36 


1.08 


1980 


: 2 


0 


175 


177 


1.79 


1.16 


1981 


: 1 


0 


151 


152 


1.89 


1.24 


1 Qft^ 




5 


214 


ZZU 


1.49 


1.31 


1983 


: 1 


4 


176 


181 


1.67 


1.36 


1984 


: 1 


3 


176 


180 


1.69 


1.31 


1985 


: 2 


1 


180 


183 


1.25 


1.31 



1/ Reflects June through Hay crop year. 

T/ CCC ■ Commodity Credit Corporation. FOR ■ Farmer-owned reserve. 
Source: (60). 
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Relationship of oats suisply, demand, and price 



Dojl^ per bushel or pecent 



.90 
.80 
70 

.60 h 
.50 
.40 
.30 
.20 
.10 




Farm price minus loan rate (dollars) | 



\ 



-1 l_l I I I I I l_l l_i I I l_l I I I I 1 I L 



s/ 

r 



J \ \ \ L 



J I \ L 



1950 



55 



60 



65 



70 



75 



80 



85 



play a large role In the total disappearance of oats^ surplus production that 
is reiaoved through consumption is done ao through domestic consumption* 
Government programs were also used during periods of supply and demand 
imbalance as will be seen in a later section* 

Factors Affecting Demand 

Some of the more important factors affecting the demand for oats are market 
prices for oats» prices of commodities that substitute for oats» income^ 
population^ prices of livestock^ and numbers of livestock* Because there are 
different components of demand^ not all of the above factors will apply to 
each component* 

Oats price elasticities for individual demand components are summarized in 
table 14* these elasticities were obtained from selected studies found in the 
literature* The own^price elasticity for oats represents a percentage change 
in feed» food» or seed consumption^ stocks^ or total consumption due to a 
1-percent change in farm price* 

The cross-price elasticity represents a percentage change in feed» food» or 
seed consumption^ stocks^ or total consumption of oats due to a l-percent 
change in the farm price received for a competing crop* 
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Table l4*-0at8 price elaatlclty of deaand 



Range 



Demand variables : 




Low 


* 


High 








Percent 




* 

Feed t 


-1.07 




-1.27 


Food I 


- .08 




- .11 


Seed ; 




- .05 




- ,14 


Stocks ; 




- ,44 




-1.53 


Total domeatic i 




-1.05 




-1.05 



Source: (5, 20, 21, 24» 75) 



Feed Oonau»tfptlon 

Factors affecting oats feed consuaptlon Include the fairi price of oats» the 
price of aubatitutes auch as corn or aoybean Qieal» and the price of the output 
such aa mllk» horsea» or poultry (40)* Other factora auch aa liveatock 
nutnbera are useful in estimating oata feed consumption. Economic and other 
phenomena that occur only periodically are alao important* 

Competition among feed ingredlenta dependa upon relative prices and relative 
feed value* Feed value on a bushel *for*bushel basia dlffera from a 
pound-f or^pound baals because of the difference In legal weights per bushel. 
The average feed valuea for the major gralna» averaged for all livestock 
claaaea aaauolng a reaaonably balanced ration^ are shown below (35) : 



Feed value in relation to com 



Bushel baais Pound baais 

Wheat 113 105 

Corn 100 100 

Sorghum 95 95 

Barley 77 90 

Oats 51 90 



Subatitutability betmen oata and other feed grains ia quite stable becauae 
oats pricea closely follow the movement of corn prices. Also, the price of 
oats is generally higher In relation to feeding value than the prices of other 
feed grains* Oata are often aold at a premium because of their special 
feeding characteristics. The variation In feed use reflects adjustments made 
by livestock and poultry producera In response to relative prices and 
availability of oata and competing feed gral&a. 

The own^prlce elaatlclty for oata feed consumption waa allghtly elaatic» 
ranging in value from *1*07 to -1.27* Thua» for a l^percent increase 
(decrease) in the price of oata, feed consumption would decrease (increaae) by 
1*07-1,27 percent* 
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Food Consumptioa 



Factors affecting the faufflan coaaumptioa of oata include the price of oata, 
pricea of aubstitute food ptoducta, inr>ome, population, and taatea and 
prefereacea* Price changes ha\e little effect on conaumption because of 
demand inelaaticity (-0*08 to H).ll). Population growth baa been the major 
reason for increaaed food consumption of oats* More recently, health concerns 
and new producta could further increase oata consumption* 

Seed Consumption 

Seed conaumption ia affected by factora auch aa expected planted acreage and 
current oata price* The price elaaticity for seed conaumption ia very 
inelaatic, and thua price has leaa effect upon conaumption than upon acreage 
planted* 

Ending Stocka 

Ending atocks are affected by such factora aa the current price of oats, 
previoua year*a ending atocka, and current production* The price elaaticity 
of stocka ranged from *0*44 to '1*53, auggeating a wide range in eatimatea* 

Total Conaumption 

Total conaumption of oata ia a function of all of the aforementioned 
variablea* The own'price elaaticity for the total consumption of oata waa 
about '1*05, which ia only alightly elaatic* 



MARKETING SYSTEM 

The marketing ayatem for oats provides aervicea such aa aaaembly, bandlingy 
atorage, grading and inspection, tranaportation, and processing* About 40 
percent of the grain produced entera the comniercial marketing aystem and 
requires thetse aervicea* The remaining 60 percent ia uaed on the farm where 
it ia produced* During 1983, the farmers* moat important marketing channel 
was the country elevator, followed by other farmera^ Aaaembly of oata into 
economical aizea for tranaportation and processing ia one function provided by 
country and terminal elevatora* Moat oata are atored by farmera, with the 
remainder being atored by elevatora and proceaaora* The Federal Grain 
Inapection Service administers and superviaea the official U*S* inspection 
ayatem* Moat intraatate ahlpments are by trucks, and interatate ahipments are 
uaually by rail* Procesaing aervicea are divided between feed (80 percent) 
and food (20 p/\rcent)* 

Demand for oata grain ia largely a derived demand with intermediate products 
and proceaaea separating the final consumer from the producer of the raw 
commodity* The product* s value increaaea at each aucceaaive atage of the 
marketing chain from farmera to consumers* The price difference between the 
farm and conaumer equala the marketing margin which ia the sum of value added 
at each atage of proceaaing* The marketing margin givea an incentive for 
performing the marketing activltiea necessary to turn oats grain into ^ feed 
ingredient, furfural, oatmeal, or other producta* End uae pricea and 
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marketing coata tranamiL price aignala back to the farmer who in turn can 
adjust production. 

Overview of Marketing Flows 

In recent yeara> an eatlmated 35^40 percent of oata grain entered cooimercial 
marketing channela> representing only 22-25 percent of the total acrea planted 
to oata> baaed on the 1984 marketing year. 

Avenuea of entry into the marketing ayatem include local elevatora> terminal 
elevatora> procesaora> dealera> other farmera and ranchera> feedlots* and 
proceaaora (fig. 9). During 1983> the farmer*8 moat important marketing 
channel for oata was the local country elevator followed by other farmera 
(table 15). These reaulta were aimiliar to 1977 data ahown in table 16> 
except that the volume ahipped to local elevatora appeara to be ahlfting to 
other farmera or dealera. These marketing channela differed aomewhat by 
individual Statea. For example* grain dealera or other farmera were the moat 
important marketing channela in 1983> followed by local elevatora in Montana* 
New York) and Pennsylvania. In 1977> farmera in Califoraia> Michigan* and 
Ohio marketed 100 percent of their grain through local elevatora* wbereaa 
Texas farmera marketed only 15 percent of their grain through elevators with 
49 percent going to dealera and 35 percent to other farmera and ranchera. 

Servicea provided by the commercial market include aasembling> atoring> 
inspecting and grading* merchandising* financing) transporting* and 
processing. In general* the local country elevator la the main marketing link 
between the farmer and initial consumption point becauae nany of the above 
functions are performed or coordinated at the country elevator. Because the 
quantity of oata entering the commercial market la generally declining* 
revenues generated by providing these marketing aervicea will also probably 
decline. 

Aaaembly and Storage 

Harveating oata for grain uaually begins in mid-May and laata until late 
August or early September depending upon the area of production (table 4). 
After harvest* oata are aold immediately or atored either on or off the farm. 
Artificial drying requlrementa for oata are minimal becauae they can generally 
be harveated at l4*percent moiature or less* a moiature level considered safe 
for atorage. Constant monitoring of oata quality* auch aa adequate aeration 
and insect control* la recommended while oata are in onfarm atorage. 

Assembly of oata into economical lota for transportation and proceaaing la one 
function provided by country and terminal elevatora. Country elevatora 
aaaemble and atore oata and other grains or oilaeeda. Theae elevatora atore 
grain for farmers or they buy grain from farmera and In turn sell to 
proceaaora* terttilnal elevatora* or exportera. They generally can ship grain 
by truck or rail. Terminal elevatora* however* can uaually ahip and receive 
by truck* rail* and* in many caaea* barge. 

The atorage function la provided moatly by farmera* elevator operators* and 
some proceaaora or millers. Storage capacity is generally adequate* becauae 
oats are uaually harveated before the other major commodities auch as wheat* 
com* or aoybeana. Thla function permlta the year-round diatribution of a 
commodity produced once a year. Oata are uaually atored cloae to the point of 
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Figure 9 



The U.S. oats marketing process, 1985-86 

Production Handling, storing, merchandising, and processing 



Rnal disposition 



I 



Production 
521 rr^Hon busltels^ 



Farm sales 
208 million bushels 



Farm stocks 
0 mitlion bushels^ 



Imports 
28 million bushels 



Used on farms where produced (313 million bushels) 



Other farmers 
and feedlots 



Grain dealers 



Subterminal and 
terminal elevators 



Country elevators — 



Off-farm stocks 
3 million bushels^ 



1/ 60 pefcont of pioducUon was uMd on the ftrm. 
2/ Chanoe botween btginf^ and endfng stocks. 
Soureec C$S^j607t) 



Feed manufacturlr^ 
181 n^llton bushels 



Feed and seed 
500 million bushels 



Oats millers 
44 mfllton bushels 




DoiTiesUc food 
arKl industrial 
43 millton bushds 



Product exports 
1 nr^tkMi tMjshels 



Export elevators 
2 miRion bushels 




Grain exports 
2 million bushels 



Table 15*-Farm sales of oats by marketing channels » 1983-84 



Reglon/State s 


Local 


t Temin&l 


t 
t 

: Other 


• 
• 

: Grain 


: Feed : 


•Processor 


elevator 


: elevator 
• 


: farmers 

* 
* 


t dealer 

• 
• 


: lot ! 








Percent 






IVh-rn Belt i 


39 


4 




25 


0 


0 

V 


IlllQols : 


25 


0 


27 


48 


0 


0 


Indiana : 


28 


0 


72 


0 


0 


0 


Iowa i 


! 76 


0 




9 


0 


0 


Ohio : 


47 


16 


20 




0 


0 


Lalce States : 


! 64 


0 






0 


5 


Michigan 1 


1 84 


0 


16 


0 


0 


0 


Minnesota ■ 


72 


0 


16 


0 


0 


12 


Wisconsin 


I 50 


0 




JO 


0 


0 


Mountain States; 


; 32 


5 


54 


9 


0 


0 


Montana : 


t 32 


5 


54 


9 


0 


0 


WrtrtheTn PI a 1 ha i 


t 58 


3 


17 


17 


4 


1 


Kansas 


; 62 


0 


20 


7 


11 


0 


Nebraska 


: 40 


0 


26 


34 


0 


0 


North Dar.ota 


: 47 


15 


16 


15 


0 


7 


South Dakota 


; 73 


0 


11 


10 


6 


0 


Northeast 


; 22 


0 


26 


35 


0 


17 


New York 


: 28 


0 


14 


35 


0 


23 


Bennsylvania 


: 15 


0 


39 


35 


0 


11 



Source: (64)* 



production, thereby malntalnlog flexibility in alternative destinations* The 
closer grain is to a destination, the less flexible it is in being diverted to 
another m&rket* 

The quantity of oats stored on the farm has declined since the early fifties 
because of decllnlog production (table 17)* Onfam stock? as of October 1, 
1958, were 1.2 billion bushels but declined to 0*5 billion bushels by October 
1, 1985, a drop of nearly 60 percent* The proportion of stocks stored on fam 
also declined, but at a much soialler rate* The onfarm share Has 93 percent in 
1950 dropping 18^20 percentage points to 73*75 percent In the early seventies, 
then rising to 83-64 percent in the early eighties* This shift may be due to 
decllnlog farm feed use which requires lower farm stocks* Farm stock 
requirements appear to be decreasing faster than processor stock requirements* 

Oats stocks are predominately located In the key producing States* On October 
1, 1985, about 60 percent of all stocks were located In Iowa, Minnesota, North 



Table 16 — Share of oats producer sales by marketing 
channels, selected States, 1977 



1 

State : 


elevators 


• Tensinal 

! elevators 


t Dealers 


:Other farmers: 

;aiid ranchers ; Other 1/ 

; : "* 








Percent 






California : 


100 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Idaho : 


: 70 


0 


0 


30 


0 


Illinois ; 


44 


0 


0 


56 


0 


Indiana * 


: 95 


0 


0 


5 


0 


Iowa ; 


67 


16 


0 


17 


0 


Michigan ; 


100 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Minnesota 


t 93 


0 


0 


7 


0 


Montana 


: 95 


0 


0 


5 


0 


Nebraska 


; 82 


0 


0 


18 


0 


New Tork ; 


57 


0 


29 


14 


0 


North Carolina * 


! 97 


0 


0 


3 


0 


North Dakota 


: 85 


0 


0 


15 


0 


Ohio i 


i 100 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Oklahoisa 


; 57 


0 


0 


43 


0 


Oregon 


I f ^ 


u 


n 
u 


21 


4 


Pennsylvania 


; 57 


0 


3 


40 


0 


South Dakota 


; 90 


0 


0 


10 


0 


Texas ; 


; 15 


0 


49 


35 


1 


Wisconsin 


; 55 


0 


4 


39 


2 


19 States : 


! 81 


2 


4 


13 


0 



1/ Sales through marketing associations or pools » seed companies, or other 
farmers and ranchers If not shown separately* 
Source: (65), 



Dakota, South Dakota, and Wisconsin (71), About 70 percent of all farm stocks 
were located in these States, but only 48 percent of off^farm stocks were 
stored In the key States, 

Handling and Marketing Methods 

The quantity of oats marketed froii the farm is declining, although the 
proportion of total production sold from the farm appears to be rising (table 
18), The share of total production sold during 1950-54 averaged about 25 
percent, peaked at 38 percent in 1970-74, then fell slightly to 35 percent in 
1980, The peak In the early seventies was apparently due to rising export 
sales in conjunction ^^th the declining importance of onfarm use of oats. 
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Table 17~0ii£arB and o££*£arm atocka of oata as of October 1 





• 
• 

unxam • 


Sbare 


• • 

• • 


Sbare 




Year : 


atocks : 


of 


: atocka : 


of 


: atocks 




• 
• 


total 


• • 

• • 


total 


• 
* 




1.000 buahela 


Percent 


1.000 bushels 


Percent 


1,000 buahela 


1950 : 


1» 103.985 


93 


-f ^ AAA 

77,922 


7 


1,181,907 


1951 ! 


1,074,986 


93 


82,583 


7 


1,157.569 


1952 : 


971,279 


91 


98,208 


9 


1,069,487 


1953 ! 


938,266 


92 


86,837 


8 


1,025,103 


1954 i 


! 1,116,083 


91 


114,255 


9 


1,230,338 


1955 : 


1,188,409 


tin 

90 


138,574 


10 


1, J26,9eJ 


1956 


924,543 


88 


127,867 


12 


1,052,410 


1957 : 


1,046,066 


91 


103,781 


9 


1,149,847 


1958 


: 1,188,375 


90 


132,492 


10 


1,3?.0,867 


1959 : 


883,217 


89 


111,781 


11 


994,998 


19 OU i 


9oU, JZo 


89 


IZl 


11 


1,081,598 


1961 


858,326 


88 


1U,169 


12 


971,495 


1962 : 


853,700 


89 


109,399 


11 


963,099 


1963 


820, 559 


88 


112,871 


12 


933,430 


1964 : 


728,807 


86 


120,316 


14 


849,123 


1965 : 


782,038 


85 


138,613 


15 


920,651 


1966 


: 678,804 


81 


156,250 


19 


835,054 


1967 : 


650,293 


83 


135,670 


17 


785,963 


1968 


: 791,680 


84 


154,655 


16 


946,335 


1969 i 


: 847,091 


81 


193,728 


19 


1,040,819 


1 ()7n 

X7 /U ■ 




7ft 








1971 


: 810,818 


74 


280,502 


26 


1,091,320 


1972 : 


681,046 


73 


249,036 


27 


930,082 


1973 


: 605,348 


75 


198,719 


25 


804,067 


1974 : 


497,668 


76 


155,720 


24 


653,388 


1975 ! 


485,856 


79 


ion c 
130, 775 


21 


616 , 6 Jl 


1976 


: 417,306 


79 


112,445 


21 


329,751 


1977 ! 


564,095 


83 


115,459 


17 


679,554 


1978 


: 530,881 


82 


115,008 


18 


645,889 


1979 


465,607 


82 


102,310 


18 


567,917 


1980 


: 395,400 


82 


89,342 


18 


484,742 


1981 


: 384,681 


84 


73,745 


16 


458,426 


1982 


: 462,795 


83 


95,287 


X7 


558,082 


1983 


: 426,127 


84 


79,090 


16 


505,217 


1964 


397,368 


84 


76,540 


16 


473,908 


1985 

1 
1 


t 417,387 

1 


81 


94,993 


19 


512,380 



Source: (69). 
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Table 18 — ProductioQ of oat8 for grain with farm and off'fara disposition 



Period 


Production 


: Used on f ams 


1 
1 


Sold 








: where grown i 


\ Quantity 


: Share of crop 


Five-year 












average t ; 




- 1.000 bushels - 






Percent 


1950-54 


! 1,285,417 


962,846 


322,571 




25.1 


1955-59 


! 1,279,543 


935 , 476 


342,267 




26.7 


1960-64 


998,722 


698,154 


300,568 




30.1 


1965-69 


888,646 


568,864 


319,782 




36.0 


1970-74 


754,211 


467,000 


287,211 




38.1 


1975-79 


606,076 


370,067 


230,118 




37.8 


1980 


458,792 


297,633 


159,906 




35.0 


1981 1/ 


509,529 


305,717-331,194 


178,335-203, 


812 


35.0-40.0 


1982 T/ ; 


592,630 


355,578-385,210 


207,421-237, 


052 


35.0-40.0 


1983 1/ 


476,961 


286,177-310,025 


166,936-190, 


784 


35.0-40.0 


1984 1/ 


473,661 


284,197-307,880 


165,936-189, 


464 


35.0-40.0 


1985 1/ 


520,800 


312,480-338,520 


182,280-208, 


320 


35.0-40.0 



U Estimated of quantity used on farms discontinued with 1981 crop yesr. 
Proportion of crop sold off'farm was estimated to range 35*40 percent* 
Source: (51) > 



The U*S* oats marketing year covers the period of June 1 through Hay 31^^^ 
Over 30 percent of farm marketings of oats are concentrated during the harvest 
months of July and August (tahle 19)* Despite Increased onfsrm storage 
capacity^ this marketing pattern does not appear to have changed drastically. 

Some of the popular marketing strategies avallahle to oats producers are 
selling for cash at harvest » cash forward contracts » deferred pricing » or 
futures contracts ( 42 ) > The sale of oats at harvest Is self-explanatory. The 
farmer receives the going price from the market* A cash forvard contract 
allows the farmer to predetermine the price before delivery* A deferred 
pricing arrangement will assure an outlet for the oats without fixing price. 
This marketing strategy could be used If an offer of a firm forward price was 
not received or If the fsrmer anticipates a rise In price but has limited 
storage capacity. A futures contract can be used by a farmer to secure a 
fixed price through hedging. 

The most frequent handling method conducted by oats farmers at harvest In 1983 
was delivery to farm storage followed by delivery to off-farm destinations 
(64). The least used handling method was direct selling from the field. The 
pricing method used most often was the cash sale regardless of whether the 
sale was direct from the field, delivered to buyers at harvest, or sold from 
farm storage (app. tables 4"'9). 

2/ The marketing year for oats prior to June 1, 1976, was July 1 
through June 30. 
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Table 19'»Mottthly farn aarketlogs of oat8» selected tsarketiag seasooa 



: ; 
Month : 1973-74 : 
: : 


1980-81 : 


1981-82 : 


• 
* 

1982-83 : 

i 


1983-84 


1 






Percent 






Hay : 




0,5 


0.6 


0.1 


2.0 


.Tim A ! 


4.5 


3,3 


3.5 


2.3 


3.8 


July ! 


12.4 


22,0 


20.6 


13.5 


13.1 


August 


18.1 


18.7 


17.0 


24.7 


20.8 


September 


8.1 


7,1 


7.2 


6.6 


8.1 


October 


: 5.2 


4,4 


4.6 


4.3 


6.0 


November : 


: 5,3 


4.4 


4 3 


3.5 




December 


: 5.7 


5.4 


4.9 


5.6 


5.1 


January 


i 8.9 


7.3 


4.7 


6.9 


7.4 


February 


: 7.7 


7.0 


6.7 


5.3 


6.4 


March i 5.1 


6.5 


6.6 


5.7 


5.5 


April 


1 5.4 


4.8 


6.6 


7.4 


5.9 


May 


: 6.1 


3.8 


5.9 


6.2 


4.8 


June 


: 7,0 


4.8 


6.8 


7.9 


5.9 



Source I (69). 



Grades and Inspection 

The marketing system for oats» other grains^ and oilseeds possesses a set of 
grades and standards that describe the physical and biological characteristics 
of the commodity that are important to users and permit exchange without 
visual Inspection. Prices can be differentiated among lots of different 
quality characteristics^ stimulating production of desired qualities. 

Grain can be officially or unoffically graded (67). Grading services can be 
performed by a Federal^ State» or private agency. Grain must be graded and 
inspected according to provisions of the U.S. Grain Standards &ct to be 
classified as an official grade. Equipment and procedures used must he 
approved and checked regularly for accuracy » and Inspectors are tested for 
proficiency. The Federal Grain Inspecnlon Service (FGIS) administers and 
supervises the official U.S. Inspection system. Domestic oats transactions 
can be conducted on unofficial grades » although official grades may still be 
requested. All exports require official grades and weighing at port of export. 

Grades 

Oats are divided Into five grades. Four of these are numerical^ U.S. Nos. 1» 
2» 3» and 4, and one Is sample grade" (table 20). Special grades are also 
provided to emphasize special qualities of oats and are added to the grade 
designation. Oats are not divided Into classes or subclasses. 



Table 20— Official U*S* oats grades and grade requirements 



: 

Grade 1/ : 


Mlolmum limits 


Maximum limits 


Test \ 
weight 
per 

bushel 


I Sound : 
t oats : 


Heat- 
E damaged : 
kernels 


Foreign J 
E mate- : 
rial 


! tfild 
oats 


U.S* No* 1 
U*S* No* 2 
U.S* No* 3 2/ 
U*S* No. 4 1/ 


I 36 97 0*1 2 2 
s 33 94 *3 3 3 
t 30 90 1*0 4 5 
: 27 80 3*0 5 10 



1/ The official grading system also includes a **U*S* Sample Grade** defined 
as'lEollovs: U*S* Sample grade shall be oats which ~ 

(a) Do not meet the requirements for the grades U*S* Nos* 
1» 2» 3» or 4; or 

(b) Contain 8 or more stones which have an aggregate weight in excess of 
0*2 percent of the sample weighty 2 or more pieces of brolcen glass» 3 or 
more crotalaria seeds ( Crotalaria spp*)» 2 or more castor beans ( Ricinua 
communis ) > 4 or more pieces of an unknown foreign substance(s) or a 
comonly recogiil^ed harmful or toxic foreign substance(s) » 8 or more 
cockelbur or similar seeds singly or in combination^ or 10 or more 
pieces of rodent pellets^ bird droppings^ or an equivalent quantity of 
animal filfh in 1-1/8 to 1-1/4 quarts cut from the representative 
sample; or 

(c) Have a musty» sour» or commercially objectionable 
forelgiL odor (except smut or garlic odor)» or» 

(d) Are heating or otherwise of distinctly low quality* 

2/ Slightly weathered oats shall be graded no higher than U.S* No. 3. 
^/ Oats that are badly stained or materially weathered shall be graded no 
higher than U.S* No* 4* 
Source : (68) * 



Grain standards are determined based on the followlog factors: 

Test weight per bushel : The iraight per Winchester bushel (2^150*42 cubic 
inches) as determined on a test portion of the original sample by an 
approved device* 

Sound oats : Kernels and pieces of oats kernels (except wild oats) which 
are not badly ground damaged^ badly weather damaged^ diseased^ frost 
damaged^ heat damaged^ insect bored» mold damaged^ sprout damaged^ or 
otherwise materially damaged* 

Heat-damaged kernels : Kernels and pieces of oat kernels » other grains » and 
wild oats which are materially discolored and damaged as a result of 
heating* 
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Foreign material : All matter other than oat8» wild oat8» and other grains. 
tflld oats : Seeds of Avena fatua and A> sterllls > 
€rade Designation 

Once graded^ grade designations are written In the following sequence: 

(a) n*S. No.; 

(b) the words **or better" are shown next If applicable; 

(c) next» special grade deslguatlona are shown If relevant; 

(d) next» the word "oats"; 

(e) and» special grade designations^ If applicable. 

The definitions for special grades are as follows: 

Bleached oats : Oats ^Ich In whole or In part have been treated with 
sulfurous acid or any other bleaching ag^nt. 

Erample: U.S. No. 2 Oats» Bleached 

Bright oats : Oats» except bleached oats» of good natural color. 
Sample: U.S* No. 1 Bright Oats 

Ergoty oats : Oats containing ergot In excess of 0.1 percent. 
Sample: U.S. No. 3 Oats» Ergoty 

Ertra-heavy oats : Oats having a test weight per bushel of 40 pounds or 
more. 

Example: U.S. No. 1 Extra^Heavy Oats 

Heavy oats : Oats with a test weight per bushel of 38 pounds or more but 
less than 40 pounds. 

Ezan^le: U.S. No. 2 Heavy Oats 

Garlicky oats : Oats containing four or more green garlic bulblets or an 
equivalent quantity of dry or partly dry bulblets In 500 grams of oats. 

Example: U.S. No. 2 Oats» Garlicky 

Smutty Oats : Oats whose kernels are covered with smut spores or contain 
smut masses and smut balls In excess of 0.2 percent. 

Example: U.S. No. 2 Oats» Smutty 

Thin oats : Oats containing more than 20 percent of oats and other matter^ 
except "fine seeds »" ^Ich may be removed from a test portion of the 
original sample by approved devices. 

Example: U.S. No. 3 Oat6» Tbln 
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tfeevlly oats : Oats infested with live weevils or other insects injurious 
to stored grain. 

Exaaplet U.S. No. 2 Oats» tfeevlly 



Transportation 

Oats are bulUer than other grains and are usually processed or fed to 
livestock noar the point of production. The amount of oats that must be 
transported consequently is relatively sowU coapared with other grains. For 
exaaplet about 228 mlllloa bushels of oats were shipped by grain oarketing 
firms In 1977 In contrast to 370 mil lion bushels of barley » 671 million 
bushals of sorghum» 2.5 billion bushels of wheats and 6.7 billion bushels of 
com (J7)* 

Trucks were the predominant intrastate mode of transport » folloired by rail and 
farm trucks. Shipments within Minnesota account for nearly half of the U*S. 
intrastate shipments. A large portlca cf these shipments represented 
movements from country to terminal elevators for storage or transshipment 
(table 21). 

Interstate shipments of oats totaled 106.8 mlLdon bushele in 1977 (table 
22). Railroads were the predominant mode of transport* moving 49 percent of 
the volume, followed by truck* barge* and farm truck. About a quarter of 
these shipments originated In Minnesota with principal destinations in 
Pennsylvania* Tennessee* and Wisconsin (1). North Dakota and South Dakota 
also generated sizable rail shipments with Minnesota as the major desjtination. 

Approximately 20 million bushels of oats were transported to port areas during 
1977. Only about 8.3 million {nisheXs of those shipments were exported. The 
remainder were processed* transshipped* or stored (tabl<^ 23). About 
two-thirds of these shipments originated in Minnesota or North Dakota. 
Railroads carried nearly half of all oats shipments to ports* followed by 
trucks* barges* and farm trucks. 

Recent issues in the transportation sector affect the shipment of oats. For 
example* with the abandonment of rail lines and bankruptcy of railroad firms* 
some areas have lost rail services and have been forced to ^p by truck. 
This change may affect transport costs for the longer haul more than for the 
shorter haul. Contract rail rates may help some oats uppers with sufficient 
volume, tfith such contracts* service can be secured for a known rate. Barge 
transportation costs should not be affected by user charges* due to the low 
volume shipped. 

Processing 

Processing of oats is undertaken by both the oats millers and prepared feed 
manufacturers. The feed manufacturing industry is an Important user of oats. 
In 1975* feed manufacturers used 1*712*000 tons of oats In the production of 
feed* about 15-17 percent of annual disappearance of oats (table 24)* In 
1985* processing of oats for human consumption consumed about 44 million 
bushels Which equaled 8 percent of disappearance* or 20<-24 percent of the oats 
sold off^farm. 



Table 21 — Intrastate ahlpmenta of oata for each State and mode 

of traoBportatloQi 1977 



Or Iff liiA t lUff 
State 


! Rail 


■ Truck 
■ 


: Barge : 

■ ■ 

■ ■ 


Fara 
truck 1/ 


: Total 

■ 








1,000 bushels 




Alabania 


: 789 


516 


0 


28 


1,333 




: 0 


215 


0 


0 


215 


Arkanflaa 


: 0 


759 


0 


fin 


779 


Ca 11 f omla 


: 0 


714 


U 


U 


714 


Florida 


: 1,494 


315 


U 


U 


1,809 


Georgia 


: 180 


579 


0 


269 


1,028 


XlllQOla 


: 0 


1,973 


82 


2,295 


4,350 


Indiana 


: 0 


297 


0 


46 


343 


lotfa 


: 130 


4,138 


0 


10 1 984 


15,252 


Louisiana 


: 0 


711 


0 


0 


711 


Maine 


: 106 


0 


0 


0 


106 


Michigan 


: 10 


1,806 


0 


0 


1,816 


Minnesota 


: 28,910 


21,430 


0 


3i OUI 


56,141 


Mississippi 


: 3,100 


159 


u 


U 


3,259 


Missouri 


: 981 


0 


U 


u 


981 


Nebrasica 


: 5,375 


6,003 


0 


6»764 


18,142 


Netf York 


: 30 


106 


0 


54 


190 


North Carolina 


: 3 


1,162 


0 


0 


1,165 


Ohio 


: 428 


5,532 


0 


0 


5,960 


Oklahooia 


: 0 


35 


0 


0 


35 


Oregon 


: 137 


2,769 


e 


0 


2,906 


Pennsylvania 


: 0 


984 


0 


0 


984 


South Carolina 


: 492 


10 


0 


223 


725 


South Dakota 


: 0 


40 


0 


0 


40 


Tennessee 


: 6 


180 


U 


U 


186 


Wisconsin 


: 0 


1,363 


0 


203 


1,566 


Wyoming 


: 0 


0 


0 


5 


5 


Total volume 


: 42,171 


51,796 


82 


26,692 


120,741 








Percent 






Share of total volume 


: 34.9 


42.9 


0.1 


22.1 


100.0 



Note: These data Include shipments to port cities within the State but not 
exports to destloatlons outside the United States, 

y This column reports sales by elevators to farmers trlthln the State. 
Not all States Included farm sales In their survey questionnaires. Thusi 
these data are Incomplete and underestimate total shipments to farmers. 

Source: ( 36 ) . 
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Table 22 — Interstate ahipments of oats for esch Stste 
and mode of transportation, 1977 



Origioatiog ! 
State ! 


Kaix ■ 

■ 
■ 


Truck 


: Barge : 

■ ■ 

■ ■ 


Farm 
truck 1/ 


■ iotax 

■ 
■ 








1«000 bushels 




Alabama : 


778 


609 


0 


0 


1,387 


Arkansas ! 






0 


0 


2 641 


Colorado ■ 


A 

V 


2i 
**? 


0 


0 


24 


jfxoriQa ■ 




X7Q 


0 


0 


268 






0 

w 


0 


0 


23 


Idsho : 


240 


0 


0 


0 


240 


Tl1innia " 




HQ/ 




41 


1,980 


xna xaue* ■ 




1 7Q 


0 


0 


208 


lowa ■ 


^ 277 


3 01 7 


r. 


0 


8 162 


n^ncucKy ■ 


AAA 






0 


5QA 


Louisiana : 


20 


0 


X , 


0 


1,249 


naxnc 1 




w 




A 
\I 


1 04 

X7H 




w 


2 


0 


0 


2 


nxcnxgan 


■ L n7& 




0 


0 


A 082 


Hinnesoto 






2/9,819 


26 




Mississippi 


183 


341 


0 


0 


524 


nissouri 


E 


^7 


0 

w 


n 


ftft7 


none ana ■ 






0 


0 


1 1 ^7 
X,X^/ 


Ma n oV Jl 
nc D tela Ml 




3 2QA 


0 


1,594 


0 110 

7 , XXw 


C W 4 V L Cf- 




7n 
/u 


0 


0 


114 
xx*t 


Hortb Carolina 


1 384 


0 


0 


0 


384 






5 546 


n 


n 


11 805 

XX , V\J.J 


Ohio 


5 970 


3 nA8 


0 


0 


Q ni 8 

7 , UXV 






H, H/U 


0 


0 








OX 


0 


0 


OX 


Soutb Carolina 


; 81 


771 


0 


5 


857 




' 8 248 


4 430 


0 

w 


0 

w 


12 678 

X*, w/ w 




573 


1 08 
xuv 


0 


0 


6A1 

9QX 




' 0 


1 ft 
xo 


w 


w 


1 8 
XO 


Utah 


: 75 


276 


0 


0 


351 


Virginia 


: 70 


0 


0 


0 


70 


Washington 


: 0 


152 


0 


0 


152 


Wisconsin 


: 493 


601 


2/ 0 


12 


1,106 


Wyoming 


: 0 


0 


~ 0 


12 


12 


Total Volume 


: 52,118 


40,195 


12,790 


1,690 


106 793 








Percent 






Share of total 


I 48.8 


37.6 


12.0 


1.6 


100.0 



Note: These data include shipments to port cities but not exports to 
destinations outside the United States* Movements to ports from each State 
sre shorn in table 23* 

y This column reports sales by elevators to farmers located in other 
States* Hot all States included farm sales in their survey questionnaires* 
ThuQi these data are incomplete and underestimate total shipments to farmers* 

jl' Barge shipments from Wisconsin are included with shipments from 

Hinoesota to avoid disclosure of individual firms* operstions* 
Source: (36)* 
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Table 23 — Movements of oats to points of export for each originating 
State by four modes of transportation^ 1977 



Originating : 
State/port : 






Mode of 


traiis:portatl(m 




Export : 
region : 


■ 
■ 

Rail : 


■ 
■ 

Truck : 


■ 
■ 

Barge : 


Farm 
truck 


■ 
■ 

: Total 








1,000 bushels 






Illinois : 


Great Lakes 


3 


7 


82 


0 


92 


Iowa : 


Great Lakes 


37 


0 


0 


0 


37 




Gulf or Mexico 


1^134 


0 


0 


0 


1 f DDZ 


Mionesota 


: Great Lakes 




If 3/ 3 


U 


0 


^ f^oo 




vuix OX nexico 


7 Aft 
/ HO 


43 


1/3,008 


0 




Montana 


: Great Lakes 


AAA 

230 


1,434 


0 


0 




Mortn uaKota 


Great Lakes 




1,434 


0 


0 






Pacific 


31 


181 


0 


0 


212 


Oregon 


Pacific 


137 


2,730 


0 


0 


2^867 


South Dakota 


: Great Lakes 


8A5 


420 


0 


0 


1^265 


Wisconsin 


Great Lakes 


179 


433 


0 


\44 


756 


Chicago 


; Great Lakes 


0 


14 


0 


0 


14 


Duluth-Superior 


: Great Lakes 


107 


0 


0 


0 


107 


All States 


: Great Lakes 


7,731 


4,007 


82 


144 


11,964 




: Gulf of Mexico 


1,882 


43 


3,506 


0 


5,431 




Faciric 


iDO 


2,911 


0 


u 








9 7fi1 


6,961 


3,588 


144 


20 474 








Percent 






Share of 




47.8 


34.0 


17.5 


0.7 


100.0 


total voulme 















±/ Barge shipments from Wisconsin firms to gulf ports are included with 
several from Minnesota to avoid disclosure of individual firms* operations* 
Source: (36). 



Feed Manufacturing 

Feed manufacturing accounted for about 19 percent of total oats feed and 
residual use in 1975. Oats are about 5 percent of all grains used by primary 
feed manufacturers and only 2.5 percent of total iogredie:its used by primary 
feed manufacturers in both 1969 and 1975 (73» 74). The mix of feed 
ingredients varies by location and feed manufacturer. Factors that determine 
use of ingredients include nutritive value» relative price» nutritive 
specification of the required feed» and manufacturers* or feeders* preferences. 

The feed manufacturing industry produces complete feeds» feed supplements^ and 
premises. Complete feed contains all nutrients needed in the nonroughage 
portion of a particular livestock's diet. A feed supplement is a formula feed 
used with other feed ingredients to improve nutrition. Premises consist of 
one or more microingredients — such as vitamins^ trace minerals^ or 
drugs — mixed with a carrier, k premlx is usually added at a rate of less than 
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Xable 24«Feed ingredleats uaed by primary feed manufacturers 



Feed ingredient : 


1969 


: 1975 


Grains: : 
Com : 
Sorghum 

Barley : 
Oats : 
Wheat : 
Subtotal : 


19 , 787 
: 7,589 
2,441 
1,697 
819 

: 32,333 


1,000 tons 

25,979 
5,593 
2,381 
1,712 
759 

36,424 


Oilseed meals: ; 
Soybean ; 
Cottonseed 

Other ; 
Subtotal 


10,686 
I 1,496 
326 

: 12,508 


9,841 
1,112 
366 
U,319 


Grain byproducts: 

Bretfer*8 dried grains 
Distiller's dried grains 
Com gluten feed 
Com gluten meal 
iwuny xeea 
Wheat alll £«ed 
vxner mixx reeas 
Subtotal 


: 416 
: 450 
I 718 
t 382 

^ OQQ 

: 4,197 

t 9 jry 

: 7,788 


429 
569 
461 
749 

3»523 

8,056 


^imal protein meals 


: 3,287 


3,095 


Minerals 


: 2,928 


2,646 


All other iogredients 


: 9,688 


7,989 


Total 


: 68,532 


69,529 



Source: (73, 74) > 



100 pounds per ton of finished feed. 

Fbrmula feed production for 1975 totaled 104.5 million tons. Primary 
manufacturers, who process and mix individual feed ingredients with an 
optional premix, accounted for 71 percent of the total produced or 74*7 
million tons. Secondary manufacturers, who process or mix one or more 
ingredients with formula feed supplements, accounted for the remaining 29 
percent or 29.9 million tons. 

During 1975, there were 6,340 formula feed establishments (table 25). The 
Com Belt accorunted for' 30 percent of all feed manufacturing establishments 
and 18 percent of total production* The Lake States and Northern Plains are 
the next most important regions in terms of numbers of establishment a with 14 
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Table 25**Locatioa of feed productioa and feed^ 
nanufacturlng firme 



Region 



Proportion 
of total 
feed tonnage 
produced 



Proportion of 

total 
Itanufacturing 

firms 



Percent 



Northeast 

Appalachla 

Southeast 



Lake States 
Corn Belt 



11 
7 
9 

10 
18 



10 
7 
6 
14 
30 



Delta States 



Northern Plains 
Southern Plains 
Mountain States 
Pacific 



6 
9 

12 
8 

10 



3 
14 
7 
5 
4 



Source: (74)* 



percent each; the Southern Plains and Northeast are the next most important in 
terms of total tonnage produced at 12 percent and 11 percent* 

Food Processing 

Oats processing plants are concentrated in the North Central States* The 
edible products of processed oats are rolled oats, steel-cut oatmeal, and 
ground oatmeal* In contrast to the bran coat of the wheat kernel, the oats 
hull can be removed with relative ease* Oats hulls are sold to the mixed feed 
industry or sold to manufacturers of furfural which in turn is used in 
manufacturing synthetic resins (10)* 

Flaked or rolled oats and oat flour are manufactured through a dry-irilling 
operation* Additional products and byproducts from the dry-milling process 
include feed oatmeal, hulls, fines, and ^ole or broken groats* Oats hulls 
may be used in chemicals, as an animal feed, or as a fuel for power plants* 
Oats hulls are a basic raw material in the production of furfural, a chemical 
intermediate in the production of a number of important industrial products 
such as nylon, lubrication oils, butadiene, phenolic resin glues, and rubber 
tread materials* 

Hilling oats must meet certain quality standards, and millers prefer oats that 
have a good milling yield* For example, some millers set a minimum protein 
content of 14 percent for milling purposciS* A good oats yield will be 100 
pounds of groats from 160 pounds of farm-produced oats* This yield generally 
requires the following grade requirements: a test weight of 38 pounds per 
bushel, a sound count of at least 96 percent, and a foreign material content 
of 3 percent or less* Moisture content must be 13 percent or less* Other 
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grains^ such ss wheat or barley^ abould not exceed 1*5 percent (47)^ Good 
nllliog oats abould be cool and sweet and free of insect infestation and other 
contaminants* 

Processing requires many steps. After cleaning and preparation^ the oats 
considered suitable for processing are run though a drying house. This 
process consists of a series of vertical pans. During this process of 
toasting and dryings oats acquire s flavor. After dryings oats sre moved into 
cooling bins for s period of time. 

Oats sre next graded into classes of large » alim» and stub. They sre hulled 
through the use of two allllng stones^ one ststionary snd one moving, lJust 
snd hulls are removed after the hulling process. 

Steel-cut oatmeal is prepsred from groats which are cut into granular pieces 
by steel rolls snd then paclcaged. Rolled oats are produced by passing the 
groats into s steam chamber and then moved through rollers where they sre 
formed into flakes* These flakes are then cooled by air to a temperature of 
100-120 degrees Fareahelt and packaged i 

Rgporting 

lJuring 1950-84» exports as a share of dlssppesrance peaked at 7 percent In 
1973/74» but in many other years have been less than 1 percent. Shipping oats 
grest distances is usually not economical because of their bulk and low-value 
characteristics. 

Duluth^ Minnesots^ and Superior » Wisconsin » on the Grest Lakes were the 
predominsnt ports of export for most years during 1976-85 (table 26). These 



Tsble 26~Oats Inspections for export by port aress» 1976-85 1/ 



Crop : 
year ! 


; Great Lakes 


. 

: Atlantic 
* 


; Gulf 


; Pscific : 


Interior 
2/ 


: Total 








1,000 bushels 






1976/77 


! 7»269 


0 


437 


0 


0 


7»706 


1977/78 


: 8»671 


0 


675 


48 


0 


9»394 


1978/79 


! 9»337 


4 


59 


0 


0 


9,400 


1979/80 


! 1»303 


2 


0 


0 


12 


1,317 


1980/81 


! 5»791 


0 


80 


0 


452 


6,323 


1981/82 ! 


694 


0 


0 


0 


274 


968 


1982/83 


: 216 


0 


0 


0 


39 


255 


1983/84 ! 


! 325 


0 


211 


0 


0 


536 


1984/85 


: 0 


0 


38 


0 


0 


38 


1985/86 


: 0 


0 


101 


0 


109 


210 



1/ Inspections for exports are s proxy for actual exports. 
2/ Inspections of shipments destined for Mexico. 
Source : (53) . 
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ports are close to production regions snd convenient for shipping to Western 
Europe, a chief Importer of U.S. osts (tsble 27). 

PGLICIN6 

Oats prices are determined In both the cash and futures markets through the 
Intersctlon of buyers and sellers. Producers* prices direct the use of 
resources for oats production, they determine the amount of farmers* revenue 
derived from the sale of oats^ and they sllocste the use of oats among 
competing users such ss feed manufacturers or food processors, Factors that 
partially explain the cash or futures price Include oat supply, prices of 
competing grains, snlmaX units on feed, livestock and milk prices, and per 
csplta Income. Government support prices have been less a factor In 
supporting farm prices during l972-*85 than during 1950-71. During 1950-85, 
oats price vsrlatlon was slmllsr to that of corn. Producer prices of oats, 
sdjusted for Inflation, have trended downwsrd snnually by 3.3 cents s bushel 
since 1950. 

Pricing System 

Aq organized commodity exchange or board of trsde Is Important In determining 
oats prices because It provides and regulates a market so that Its members 
have fscllltles for trsdlng In cash or futures contracts (27). M^.jor cash 
markets for oats, as reported by the U.S. Department of Agriculture's Grain 
and Feed Market News , are located In Minneapolis, Minnesota, and Toledo, 
Ohio. Tvro futures markets are located In Chicago, Illinois (HidAmerlca 
Coiomodlty Exchange and Chicago Board of Trade). 



Table 27 — Destination of tI*S. oats Inspected for export 





DestlnatioQ 


Crop : 


















year 


tWestem : 


South 


:CeQtral: 






iMlddle rPhlllp-: 






[Europe : 


America 


:Anterlc8: 


Japan: 


Canada ; 


: East :plaes : 

■ * ■ 

■ * ■ 


Total 








1 


,000 bushels 








1976/77 ! 


6,634 


270 


5 


797 


0 


0 


0 


7,706 


1977/78 ! 


7,928 


242 


31 


1,193 


0 


0 


0 


9,394 


1978/79 


t 6,117 


342 


3 


1,180 


1,612 


146 


0 


9,400 


1979/80 : 


: 172 


117 


8 


0 


1,014 


0 


6 


1,317 


1980/81 : 


2,553 


1,194 


440 


551 


1,585 


0 


0 


6,323 


1981/82 ! 


223 


471 


274 


0 


0 


0 


0 


968 


1982/83 ! 


140 


76 


39 


0 


0 


0 


0 


255 


1983/84 ! 


0 


536 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


536 


1984/85 


: 0 


38 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


38 


1985/86 


t 0 


101 


109 


0 


0 


0 


0 


210 



Source: (53). 
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Cash Markets 



The cash markets la Minneapolis and Toledo report bid prices daily for U*S* 
No* 2 Heavy oats. Cash prices are established these major markets based on 
the most recent supply and demand information* 

Several methods are used, In part, to establish cash prices ( lO) * In a cash 
market where futures are not traded, such es Toledo, the present price of the 
nearby Chicago futures contracts may be used as a reference for determlixiog 
the cash price, a practice called "basis priciTig*** For example, a processor 
could bid ^10 cents off the September futures'* to a country or terminal 
elevator* Thus, the cash price would be 10 cents less than the current 
September futures price* 

Another method of cash pricing, "booking the basis,** is applying a mutually 
agreed upon basis by both buyer and seller to the current futures price* tfith 
such a pricing method, both buyer and seller are exposed to a price level 
risk* This risk can be reduced by either or both parties through hedging in 
the futures market or by cash forward contracting* 

Futures Markets 

A futures contract represents an agreement to buy or sell s commodity at a 
later time* Futures contracts evolved from a cash contract for deferred 
delivery called a forward contract* This contract may be entered into between 
a buyer and a seller who sre members of an organised exchange* 

A futures contract is transacted at the exchange during a given time period 
subject to a prespecified set of conditions* A margin deposit is required for 
each contract* Oats futures contracts are written for 5,000 bushels per 
contract at the Chicago Board of Trade and for 1,000 bushels each at the 
MldAmerica Commodity ^change* The specified quality is set at No* 2 Heavy or 
No* 1 oats with other grades deliverable at a differential* The seller must 
specify when delivery will be made which will be sometime during the current 
delivery month* The delivery mcnths for oats are July, September, December, 
March, and May* Delivery can be made from approved warehouses in the Chicago^ 
Minneapolis* or St* Paul railroad switching districts* The Chicago Board of 
Trade requires all deliveries from the Mlnneapolis-St* Paul area to be 
discounted by 7*5 cents per bushel under contract price* 

Prices of futures contracts are determined by public auction* Trades of 
futures contracts must be competitive and transacted by an open outcry auction 
on the trading floor of an exchange* 

Futures contracts are usually not settled by delivery* The volume of futures 
contracts settled by delivery is low because futures trading allows the 
original buyer or seller to close out the original trade with an offsetting 
sale or purchase* 

The volume of oats traded has generally more than doubled since 1977-78 (table 
28)* Despite this increase in trading volume, the oats trade is still less 
than 10 percent of the volume traded for com, soybeans, or wheat* The volume 
of trading in oats futures contracts is much less than other markets such as 
com, wheat, or soybe^^ns* This low volume is due to a smaller volume of oats 
entering commercial markets compared with other grains or soybeans* Oats lack 
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Table 28~Voluae of trading la futures at the Chicago 
Board of Trade» hy selected cooniodltj 



Calendar : 
year ! 


* 

Wheat t 

* 
* 


Corn : 


Oats 


: Soybeans 






MlUlon buahels 




1971 : 


2,793,6 


1 n Al A A 




15,619.4 


1972 


\ 4,275.3 


7»712.6 


AAA -T 

2US*7 


20,218.6 


1973 : 


7,837,3 


2u»374. 2 


973*8 


13,711. 5 


1974 ! 


\ 11,890.3 


23,395.2 


997.4 


13,656.5 


1975 1 


11,314.2 


24,195,2 


772.6 


19,567.0 


1976 ! 


14,869.1 




A^A A 


27,370.9 


1977 


\ 9,104.0 


25,109.1 


549.9 


39,980.7 


1978 


! 12,780.7 


30,635.5 


1,078.9 


42,386,4 


1979 ! 


t 17,877.0 


43,358.6 


1,079.6 


45,571.7 


1980 


: 27,140.8 


59,734,9 


1,604.7 


58,841.0 


1981 : 


t 22,559.7 


53,374.9 


1,850.5 


52,449.7 


1982 


: 20,157.9 


39,741,3 


2,123.0 


45,827.6 


1983 ! 


; 19,434.6 


59,622.9 


1,799.1 


68,401.6 


1984 


: 14,874.4 


45,542,6 


775.6 


56,813.5 


1985 


: 10,639.8 

% 


31,964.1 


495.1 


39,960.6 



Source: (11» 16» 31). 



the speculative activity compared with other grains or soybeans^ and only a 
small volume of oats Is hedged In the futures market- 

Price Relationships 

Oats prices are related between different geographical markets^ between 
different time periods^ and among different product forms. Government support 
prices have affected farm and market prices differently through time. Price 
variability tends to widen price spreads betiraen farm and market prices, Oats 
prices^ adjusted for Inflation^ have shown a modest decline over time. 

Spatial Price Differences 

Prices of oats trom various areas In a competltve market differ by no more 
than transportation and handling costs. These differentials can change due 
to changes In market supply and demand conditions or changing transportation 
and handling costs. For ^xample» price differentials during 1970'84 between 
the Minneapolis and Toledo oats markets ranged from a -^23 cents to ^-14 cents a 
bushel (table 29)- These changes apparently were mostly related to demand and 
^Pply» because transfer costs rose during the mid' to late seventies but 
began to decline In the early to mldelghtles. 

The price differential between the average Minnesota farm price and 
Minneapolis market price during the 16^ear (1970-85) tlmespan rose from 10 
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Table 29 — Oata» No. 2 Heavy White* average aonthly cash 
pricea> Toledo* Hinneapolls> and difference 



Crop ; 




I 




year ; 


Toledo 


: Minneapolis ! 


Difference 




(1) 


: (2) 


: (1) - (2) 






Dollars per bushel 




1970 : 


: 0.81 


0.69 


0.12 


1971 


! .79 


.66 


.13 


1972 : 


: .93 


.80 


.13 


1973 : 


: 1.39 


1.30 


.09 


1974 : 


: 1.71 


1.68 


.03 


1975 : 


: 1.50 


1.66 


-.16 


1976 : 


: 1.71 


1.74 


-.03 


1977 : 


: 1.40 


1.27 


.13 


1978 : 


: 1.37 


1.43 


-.06 


1979 : 


1.60 


1.57 


.03 


1980 


: 2.17 


2.04 


>13 


1981 


I 2.23 


2.14 


.09 


1982 : 


: 1.55 


1.69 


-.14 


1983 : 


: 2.01 


1.87 


.14 


1984 : 


: 1.92 


1.81 


.U 


1985 


t 1.08 ' 


1.31 


-.23 



Source: ( 53 ). 



cents a bushel in 1970 to a peak of 34 cents a bushel In 1980, and then 
declined to 11 cents a bushel in 1985 (table 30). If ve assume these 
differentials represent transportation and handling charges* then ve know 
that these transfer costs rose from 15 percent of the average market price in 
1970 to 22 percent In 1978. This period was characterized by rising 
Inflation* Increased demand for transportation services* and rising commodity 
prices. H<nrever> transportation and handling costs dropped to 8 percent of 
average market price in 1985 due primarily to increased competition in the 
transportation sector. 

Price Differences Over Time 

Oats prices generally rise during a given crop year by an amount necessary to 
cover carrying costs; otherwise an economic incentive for the storage function 
would not exist. Carrying charges consist of three Items: storage* Interest, 
and Insurance. Elevator storage costs for oats are about 33 cents a bushel 
per year (57). Inter^.st costs for oats are about 10 percent, slightly more 
than the prime rate. These costs reflect the cost of borrowing against the 
Inventory's value. Fire Insurance costs are about 1-4 cents a bushel per 
year. Although these costs are only approximate, they Illustrate that monthly 
carrying charges for oats are about 4 cents a bushel per month. 
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Table 30«Prlce of oats: Hioneapolls market prlce» 
Minnesota farm prlce» and difference 



Tear : 


\ Minneapolis 
market price 1/ 

CD 


: Minnesota : 
: farm price : 
: C2) : 


Difference 
CD - C2) 






Dollars per bushel 




1970 i 


t 

\ 0.69 


0.59 


0.10 


1971 ! 


\ .66 




*10 


1972 ! 


\ .80 


.70 


*10 


1973 


X 1.30 


1*13 


*17 


1974 : 


1.68 


1.49 


.19 


1975 : 


\ 1.66 


1.47 


.19 


1976 


\ 1.74 


1.55 


.19 


1977 : 


1.27 


1.01 


.26 


1978 : 


1.43 


1.12 


.31 


1979 : 


1.57 


1.26 


.31 


1980 \ 


2.04 


1.70 


.34 


19P^ ! 


t 2.14 


1.82 


.32 


1982 : 


: 1.69 


1.36 


.33 


1983 X 1.87 


1.57 


.30 


198A : 


: 1.81 


1.60 


.21 


1985 ! 

1 
1 


t 1.31 


1.20 


.11 



1/ U.S. No. 2 Heavy. 
Source : C 53) . 



A normal carrying charge situation Is when prices differ by the carrying 
charge between contract months. However* In an actual market* these 
differences vary depending upon the supply situation and the cash and futures 
price. 

When a short crop occurs* an Inverted price situation occurs. Putures prices 
decrease over time* suggesting that the crop should be sold at harvest or 
shortly thereafter rather than after a lengthy* costly storage period. 

Seasonal price variations for cash prices are shown In table 31. The 1980 
crop year represents a good year for returns to oats storage because prices 
rose an average of 4.6 cents a month. The 1982 crop year however* reflects a 
year when prices declined by an average of 3.4 cents a month. These extreme 
cases were due* la part* to the short oats crop In 1980 Creduced by drought) 
and excess supply of oats and all feed grains In 1982. 

Product Porm Price Differences 

Food processors compete with feed manufacturers to secure a supply of oats or 
processing. The price each user offers Is proportional to the price consumers 
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Table 31 — Average monthly and seasonal market prices for oats W 



Crop 
year 



June 



t t t 

July t August : September: October 



November 



December 



January 



February 



March 



April 



May 



Average 



1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 

1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 

1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 



0.65 
.70 
.70 
.93 

1.43 

1.59 
1.93 
1.38 
1.36 
1.68 

1.67 
2.18 
2.12 
1.67 
1.92 
1.59 



0.62 
.63 
.69 
.93 

1.63 

1.59 
1.84 
1.15 
1.24 
1.60 

1.80 
2.02 
1.87 
1.60 
1.84 
1.44 



0.65 
.61 
.70 
1.28 
1.68 

1.70 
1.67 
1.02 
1.28 
1.47 

1.70 
1.99 
1.53 
1.79 
1.77 
1.23 



0.70 
.64 
.71 
1.32 
1.71 

1.68 
1.67 
1.11 
1.36 
1.55 

1.86 
2.02 
1.51 
1.94 
1.79 
1.24 



0.69 
.64 
.76 
1.26 
1.87 

1.64 
1.66 
1.17 
1.39 
1.65 

1.96 
2.09 
1.51 
2.00 
1.84 
1.19 



Dollars per bushel 



0.72 
.66 
.81 
1.25 
1.80 

1.69 
1.62 
1.34 
1.47 
1.67 

2.15 
2.28 
1.67 
1.97 
1.92 
1.32 



0.71 
.68 
.91 
1.32 
1.74 

1.65 
1.67 
1.32 
1.40 
1.59 

2.16 
2.10 
1.67 
1.94 
1.87 
1.39 



0.72 
.69 
.88 
1.55 
1.64 

1.67 
1.78 
1.32 
1.47 
1.52 

2.20 
2.23 
1.67 
1.98 
1.81 
1.37 



0.72 
.69 
.84 
1.66 
1.64 

1.66 
1.80 
1.32 
1.54 
1.50 

2.25 
2.26 
1.63 
1.82 
1.82 
1.30 



0.67 
.66 
.84 
1.52 
1.49 

1.64 
1.76 
1.33 
1.60 
1.48 

2.23 
2.16 
1.63 
1.87 
1.79 
1.27 



0.67 
.67 
.86 
1.26 
1.72 

1.67 
1.81 
1.40 
1.48 
1.52 

2.21 
2.21 
1.73 
1.89 
1.83 
1.16 



0.71 
.70 
.91 
1.35 
1.78 

1.72 
1.68 
1.43 
1.55 
1.62 

2.23 
2.16 
1.71 
1.96 
1.65 
1.22 



0.69 
.66 
.80 
1.30 
1.68 

1.66 
1.74 
1.27 
1.43 
1.57 

2.04 
2.14 
1.69 
1.87 
1.81 
1.31 
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1/ U.S. NOv 2 Heavy Uhite, Minneapolis 
Source: (53). 
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pay for the finished product* Past studies have found feed use to be moie 
responsive to price than food use (24) * 

Market Prices and Govemaent Price Supports 

Annual average monthly prices for oats at Hiimeapolls (No* 2» Heavy White) ^d 
at the farm along with the osts loan rate are shown in figure 10. Loan rates 
vere quite supportive of farm and terminal market prices during 1950-^71. The 
farm price'loan rate difference averaged only 1.8 centa a bushel. Farm and 
terminal prices were fairly stsble between 1950-71 with an average 
differential of 4.1 cents a bushel. 

Mf feren<seB between markst and farm prices increased during 1972'~84 because of 
increased maiket price instability. The average difference rose to 18 cents & 
bushel. Periods of increasing prices appear to involve greater uncertainty 
whlch» in tum» tends to wldetk the average price spread. Loan rates were less 
a factor in supporting pricea although in 1977 they reached il.03 per bushel^ 
the first time they were above il.OO. The average differential between farm 
prices and loan rates during this period was 48 cents a bushel. In the past 
several years» prices have been above the loan rate because of a better 
balance between supply and demand compared with wheat whose farm prices have 
been at or below the loan rate. 



Prices of oats: Market, farm, and loan rate 
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Market Prices Tariability 



Average prices received by oats famers during 1950-84 exhibited a degree of 
variation similar to com (table 32). Oats prices were least variable in 
1960*64 with a coefficient of variation (GOV) of 2.13 cents a bushel. The 
greatest variability was In 1970-74 (COV * 39.41 ctots a bushel) > when export 
demand caused prices to surge. Oats price variability vas somewhat greater 
than com during 1975-79 apparently due to the larger than normal oats harvest 
in 1977 causing fara prices of oats to drop 47. cents a bushel from the 
previous year. During 1970-74 > vheat prices were the most variable with a GOV 
of 32.67 cents a bushel. Thus> price variability for oats farmers does not 
appear substantially out of line with com> wheat* or soybeans between 
1950-84. Compared with oats> price variability for soybeans vas about 6 cents 
a bushel greater while that for vheat was about 6 cents a bushel less. 

Real Price Trends 

Average oats prices received by farmers* 1950-85> when adjusted for inflation 
(1982-100) > have declined 3.3 cents a bushel annually (fig. 11). This 
compares aith dropping real price trends of 7.5 cents per bushel for corn and 
12.7 cents per bushel for vheat. Soybean prices have declined by 5.1 cents 
per bushel annually* but this trend vas statistically Insignificant* 
Technology has Improved yields in oats> com> and wheat faster than their 
demand growth^ creating a declining trend In real prices. This trend was 
temporarily brolcen by the surge in export demand during the early- to 
midseventies. 

Factors Affecting the Price Of Oats 

Oats prices at the farm level are affected by the price of competing grains* 
animal units on feed> Index of livestock prices* and per capita income. 



Table 32— Variability of prices received by farmers for oats> corn> 

soybeans I and vheat 



Tlmespan : 




Coefficient 


of variation 1/ 




Uats : 


Com : 


Soybeans : 


Wheat 






Dollars per 


bushel 




1950-54 : 


0.0513 


0.0503 


0.0483 


0.0219 


1955-59 


: .0646 


.0973 


.0481 


.0542 


1960-64 : 


.0213 


.0505 


.0725 


.X250 


1965-69 


: .0550 


.0639 


.0537 


.1029 


1970-74 


! .3941 


.3906 


.3267 


.5038 


1975-79 


: .1277 


.0891 


.1108 


.1727 


1980-8< 


: .0779 


.0999 


.1375 


.0487 


1950-84 


: .4497 


.4066 


.5060 


.3878 



1/ Standard deviation divided by the mean. 
Source: (35) . 
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Because about 85 percent of oats are used as feed, the price of oats is highly 
correlated to the price of com (correlation coefficient ^ 0.839), the major 
feed grain (fig. 12). Results from a study of weekly prices, 1974-80, suggest 
that for a 1-cent per bushel change in the price of corn, oats prices will 
change by 0.1314 cent per bushel, and this change will take 3 weeks before the 
full effect occurs (23). 

The feeding value of oats as a substitute for corn varies with the type of 
livestock fed and the form In which it Is fed. Its relative feeding values 
When fed to different kinds of livestock, pound for pound, are as follows: 
dairy cows, 95 percent; fattening cattle, 85 percent; hogs, 85 percent; lambs, 
90 percent; horses and mules, 90 percent; and poultry, 75 percent (l2, 40, 
41). The U.S. average is 90 percent. Thus, based on a com feed value 
equivalent, oats are, on average^ equal to 51.4 percent of corn (32 pounds per 
bushel X 90 percent / 56 pounds per bushel), bushel for bushel. 

During I9l0'51, the average November to Hay price ratio of oats to com was 
59.7 percent (41)* These months were used because they are after the com 
harvest (pric^.^ are normally lower during the harvest period) but before the 
oats harvest. The variation In this ratio ranged from 45 percent to 72 
percent. These extremes were affected by the opposite extremes of the 
oats/com supply ratio which averaged 47.3 percent. Neither the price ratio 
nor the supply ratio exhibited a trend during this period. 
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During 1950-8S» this price ratio averaged 58*1 percent and was statistically 
trendless (fig* 13). This ratio ranged from a low of 46.^8 percent in 1970» 
due to a rising oats suppl; and a declining com supply^ to a high of 79*8 
percent in 1981 when a surge in com supply led to declining com prices. 
During 1910-51» the oats/com supply ratio was trendless^ but it declined 1.2 
percent a year during 1950-85. Despite this fact» the oats/com supply ratio 
reoained a significant variable in the explanation of the price ratio siittllar 
to the findings in an earlier study of oats» barley» and sorghnm (4l) . 

As the volune of oats sold from the farm declined » the relative share of feed 
use also declined. In contrast^ the relative share processed for food has 
increased. The racehorse industry has been known to seek white plump oats for 
feed and is reportedly willing to pay a premium for this quality. The food 
processing industry also has a high quality standard for oats. Tbus» an 
aaerging demand for oats by the racehorse industry coupled with a rising 
relative share of food processing oats could increase the traditional 
oats-to*xom price ratio» because of rising oats prices in relation to com. 
Despite this pressure » annual price relationships reveal no significant 
changes to date. 



COSTS 

Cost components for oats production and marketing consist of production^ 
storage^ handlings transportation^ and processing. Many factors affect the 
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level of these costs» some of which arc the general level of inflation^ firm 
size» degree of competition^ and geographical location* CasU production costs 
for oats laore than doubled during 1975*^84* However » these costs are the 
lowest for most major field crops» makiog oatg an excellent candidate for a 
conservation crop* In general, aggregate costs for storage, handling, and 
transportation have moderated or declined since the late seventies due, in 
part, to declining inflation, declining demand for those services, and 
deregulation of rail transportation rates. 

Processing oats for animal feed or human consumption is an important component 
to the final value of oats* Industry costs for these processes, however, are 
unavailable* 

Production Costs and Returns for Oats 

Receipts and costs for oats production are available from USDA*s Economic 
Indicators of the Farm Sector series (39, 58, 59). The receipt figures 
include sales from grain and straw, but they do not include Government 
payments to producers or credits for use as a pasture, silage, companion, or 
conservation crop.^^ Receipts less cash expenses (before and after capital 

37 Although value of oat grain production fell from 3d to 16th in national 
ranking of crop values during 1950-85, the true value of oats is often 
underestimated* 
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replacement) represent a shortrun caah<-flow poaition* Becauae Government 
paymenta are not included, these receipta would be leaa than thoae shown on an 
income atateaent* The return to owned inputa (land, labor, capital, and 
management) describea the longrun aituation of an enterpriae and ahould be 
uaed when comparing different commoditiea. 

Total U*S* caah costa (excluding replacement coata) of producing oata more 
than doubled during 1975-84 before dropping alightly in 1985 (table 33) » 
Total cash expenaea per planted acre were $38*86 in 1975 and roae to $77*86 in 
1981* However, in recent yeara (1982-85) some of the coat items dutch as 
interest and farm overhead declined aomewhat, but other items offset thia 
decline and total costa peaked at i78*75 in 1984* ^ter adjuating for 
inflation, real cash expenses were 26 percent greater in 1981 than 1975 but 
only 3 percent greater in 1985 than 1975 (table 34)* 

Each component*s share of total cash coata remained fairly conatant over time 
except for four itema (table 33). Fuel and lubrication ezpenaea roae from 8 
percent of total coats in 1975 to 16 percent in 1982* All coata have been 
heavily influenced by inflation, but fuel and lubricanta were eapecially 
affected by the 1979 Arab oil embargo* Taxea and insurance roae from 10 
percent of caah expenaea in 1975 to 18 percent in 1985* Riaing land valuea, 
riaing inaurance ratea, and additional crop inaurance have apparently 
contributed to thia increase* Intereat coata dropped from 25 percent in 1975 
to 23 percent in 1981 and to 19 percent in 1983^85* Fertilizer expenaea 
dropped from 19 percent in 1975 to 13 percent in 1983 and 1985* Fairly 
conatant uae and prices may be part of the reaaon for a decline in 
fertilizer'a ahare* The top four cash expense items in 1975 were interest, 25 
percent; fertilizer, 14 percent; repsirs, 12 percent; snd taxes snd insurance, 
10 percent* The lesders in 1985 were interest, 19 percent; tsxes snd 
inaurance, 18 percent; fertilizer, 13 percent; and seed, 11 percent* 

Cash production expenses for osts sre the lesst expensive for most msjor field 
crops* Thus, tb^^^ir low coat and eaae of planting make them an excellent 
candidate for a conaervation crop. 

The per acre caah-'flow aituation (receipta leaa caah expenaea before and after 
capital replacement) for oats remained positive for nearly all yeara examined 
(app* table 10)* Returna to management and riak, however, were negative 
during 1979*85, meaning that insufficient returna exiated to pay the owned 
inputa. For many of these yeara, returna to oata acreage were particularly 
affected by reduced earnings for oata atraw, a major byproduct often equal to 
a third or more of total receipta and by coat increaaes* 

Total caah expenaea per planted acre differed by region (app* tables 11-13). 
Caah and replacement expenses were greatest in the No^^theaat, followed by the 
Lake States and Com Belt, and loweat in the Northern Plaina. However, the 
regions that did the best in terms of caah flow (receipta leaa caah expenaea 
and replacement) were the Lake Statea and Com Belt. 



Table 33 — U.S. caah production costs for oats 



Items : 


1975 : 


1976 : 


1977 : 


1978 : 


1979 ': 


1980 : 


1981 : 


1982 : 


1983 : 


1984 : 


1985 












Dollars per planted acre 










Variable expenses: ; 
























Seed : 


3.28 


3.18 


2.79 


4.60 


4.90 


5.63 


7.13 


7.15 


5. 71 


8.82 


8.46 


Fertilizer 


; 7.42 


5.57 


5.20 


6.83 


7.55 


9.26 


9.26 


11.17 


9.91 


10.81 


9.96 


Lime and gypatun ; 


.59 


.61 


.63 


.78 


.93 


1.08 


1.10 


1.35 


1.31 


1.38 


1.36 


Chemicals 


; .31 


.29 


.26 


.78 


.80 


.87 


.95 


1.25 


1.34 


1.32 


l.U 


Cuatom operations ; 


1.97 


1.96 


2.84 


2.82 


3.05 


3.49 


3.75 


4.21 


4.04 


4.10 


3.95 


Fuel, lubrication, 
























and electricity ; 


3.29 


3.22 


4.63 


4.54 


7.20 


10.34 


11.70 


U.89 


10.53 


8.80 


7.67 


Repairs 


4.76 


4.30 


5.76 


5.57 


6.01 


6.79 


7.71 


7.59 


7.86 


7.95 


7.24 


Hired labor 


; NA 




NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


1.16 


1.22 


1.20 


MiaceXlaneoua ; 


.69 


.67 


.67 


.70 


.77 


1.24 


1.22 


.94 


.96 


.98 


.97 


Technical aervlces ; 


: NA 


NA 


VY A 

NA 


VY A 

NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


.06 


.06 


.Uo 


.Uo 


Total variable 
























expeaaea 


: 22.31 


19.79 


22.78 


26.62 


31.21 


38.70 


42.82 


45.61 


42.88 


45.44 


41.99 


Fixed expenSea: 
























General farm overhead 


: 2.86 


3.30 


3.42 


4.65 


6.04 


5.73 


6.57 


4.67 


5.18 


5.32 


5.28 


Taxea and inaurance 


: 3.94 


4.24 


4.79 


5, 29 


5.84 


10.57 


10.65 


12.21 


12.35 


13.33 


13.73 


Inter eat 


: 9.74 


9.51 


9.37 


9.70 


10.40 


11.20 


17.82 


13.17 


14.07 


14.66 


14.44 


Total fixed expensea 


: 16.55 


17.05 


17.58 


19.64 


22.28 


27.50 


35.04 


30.05 


31.60 


33.31 


33.45 


Total caah expenses 


: 38.86 


36.83 


40.36 


46.26 


53.49 


66.20 


77.86 


75.66 


74.48 


78.75 


75.43 



NA » Not available. 
Source: (39, 58, 59). 
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Table 34 — U.S. cash production costs for oats> adjusted for inflation 1/ 



Items : 


1975 : 


1976 : 


1977 : 


1978 : 


1979 : 


1980 : 


1981 ': 


1982 : 


1983 : 


1984 : 


1985 












Dollars 


per planted acre 










Variable expenses: : 
























Seed : 


3. 33 


5o04 


4.15 


6.37 


6. 23 


6.57 


7.59 


7.15 


c crv 

5. 50 


8. 16 


7.57 


Fertillzi^r ; 


12.51 


8.83 


7.73 


9.46 


7. 61 


10.81 


9.85 


4 4 4 ^ 

11.17 


9. 55 


4 A nn 
10. 00 


8.92 


Line and gypsum : 


.99 


.97 


.94 


1.08 


4 4 A 

1.18 


1.26 


1.17 


4 4 C 

1.35 


4 A£ 


4 A A 

1.28 


4 A A 

1.22 


Chemicals 


! .52 


.46 


.39 


1.08 


1.02 


1.02 


1.01 


1.25 


1.29 


1.22 


.99 


Custom oper^^tlons ; 


3.32 


3.09 


4.22 


3.91 


3.88 


4.07 


3.99 


4.21 


3.89 


3.79 


3.54 


Fuelt lubrication* 
and electricity ; 
























5.55 


5.10 


6.B7 


6.29 


9.16 


12.07 


12.45 


11.89 


10.14 


8.14 


f A^ 

6.87 


Repairs 


8.03 


6.81 


8.56 


7.71 


7.65 


7.92 


8.20 


7.59 


7.57 


7.35 


6.48 


Hired labor ; 


Uk 


NA, 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


1.12 


1.12 


1.07 


Miscellaneous 


: 1.16 


1.06 


1.00 


.97 


.98 


1.44 


1.29 


.94 


.92 


.91 


.87 


Technical service ; 


NA 


NA, 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


.06 


.06 


.06 


.05 


Total variable 
























expenses 2/ 


! 37.62 


31.36 


33.84 


36.87 


39.71 


45.16 


45.55 


45.61 


41.31 


42.04 


37.59 


Fixed expenses: 
























General farm overhead 


4.82 


5.23 


5.08 


6.44 


7.68 


6.69 


6.99 


4.;J 


4.99 


4.92 


4.73 


Taxes and Insurance 


: 6.64 


6.72 


7.12 


7.33 


7.43 


12.33 


11.33 


12.21 


11.90 


12.33 


12.29 


Interest 


: 16.42 


15.07 


13.92 


13.43 


13.23 


13.07 


18.96 


13.17 


13.55 


13.56 


12.93 


Total fixed 
























expenses 2/ 


: 27.90 


27.02 


26.12 


27.20 


28.35 


32.09 


37.28 


30.05 


30.44 


30.81 


29.95 


Total cash 
























expenses 2/ 


: 65.53 


58.37 


59.97 


64.07 


68.05 


77.25 


82.83 


75.66 


71.75 


72.85 


67.53 



HA - Not available. 

1/ Adjusted by implicit price deflator* 1982*100. 
2/ Totals may not add due to rounding. 
Source: (39, 58, 59). 



Reaidual returns to managemeiit and riak (a longnin meaaure) were greateat In 

the Lake Statea and Com Belt in 1975 at (37.61 per planted acre. 4/ However, 

all regions experienced a negative return to managei&ent and riak in 1985. The 

Northern Plaina fared best at a negative (36.19 per planted acre while the 
Northeaat fared worat with a negative (65.21. 

Compariaon of Oata Returna Among Major Cropa 

Production of oata at the national level uaually placed third behind aoybeans 
and corn during 1975^85, occaaionally dropping even lower, baaed on a ahortrun 
caah-flow analyaia (table 35). XhiB situation explains why the importance of 
oats haa diminlahed in the Com Belt and why acreage in corn and aoybeana 
expanded. Alao, oats compete more with wheat or barley. A aimilar pattern ia 
found by examining the figurea for reaidual returna to management and riak 
reflecting the longrun aituation of an enterprise (table 36)* 

Farm Storage Coats 

About 84 percent of all oata were stored cn the farm in 1985 (table 2). 
Becauae moat of the oats crop can be harvested at 13-14 percent moiature, very 
little drying ia neceasary. Adequate aeration and inaect control are all that 
la usually needed for quality control. 

The intent of thia report ia to examine repreaentative coata of farm and 
off-farm atorage facilitiea and not to evaluate the returna of building farm 
aterage facilitiea instead of uaing off-farm facilitiea. The deciaion to build 
onfarm grain handling and atorage ayatems is long term in nature, and a farmer 
ahould evaluate the costa and returns of thla method inatead of uaing 
coaunerclal handling and atorage servicea. Since 1949, the Government has 
aided the farmer in purchaaing atorage and handling facilitiea through a CCC 
recourae loan program* 

Farm atorage coata for oata have been eatimated for different bin aizea. We 
baaed these cost eatimatea on previoua reaearch reaulta and updated them to 
1984 (18, 28, 48). Coata of atoring oata during 1984 ranged from (0.201 to 
(0.301 per buahel, depending on bin aize (table 37). 

Commercial Storage and Handling Coata 

Coata of handling and atoring grain by commercial elevatora were computed by 
the Economic Reaearch Service (ERS), U. S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) in 
the early aeventiea. However, ERS no longer calculatea these coata. Coata 
for atoring and handling grain in commercial warehouses by farmera vary based 
on aupply and demand conditions. As a proxy for off-farm atorage and handling 
coata, ratea offered by ccmmiercial warehouaea to atore CCC-owned grain can be 
uaed. CCC uaea ccHUmercial atorage facilitiea to atore inventoriea acquired 
through the price aupport operation and purchaae programa. Grains and related 

T] "In the long run, the return to risk ia expected to average near zero, 
although in any particular year the reaidual return to riak could be poaitive 
or negative depending on weather and aupply and demand factora. The return 
management ahould be poaitive, but the level remains unknown and is 
apeculative. Therefore, the reaidual returna to both management and riak are 
expected to average above zero over time** (59). 
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Table 35 — Receipts less cash expeases for selected crops » by crop year \J 



Crop 


: 1975 


: 1976 


: 1977 


: 1978 ! 


: 1979 ! 


: 1980 


: 1981 : 


1982 ; 


1983 : 


1984 : 


1985 












Dollars 


per planted acre 










Oats ! 
Com 

Sorghum ; 


51.97 
: 89.30 
47.15 


54.51 
62.41 
36.52 


54.76 
52.13 
37.32 


43.91 
92.99 
86.46 


34.21 
125.32 
67.83 


35.32 
97.63 
45.05 


43.51 
56.67 
35.79 


28.11 
36.45 
17.28 


20.12 
52.86 
29.38 


25.99 
65.59 
22.86 


-4.46 
55.05 
21.57 


Barley 

Wheat 

Soybeans 


: 45.83 
: 53,20 
: 73.01 


43.48 
27.87 
108.96 


22.62 
19.91 
108.12 


27.24 
40.84 
119.66 


36.50 
64.56 
116.90 


32.85 
43.61 
102.91 


24.23 
32.08 
73.53 


22.39 
29.35 
55.21 


21.36 
40.98 
15.93 


20.56 
26.61 
-11.55 


-5.24 
11.14 
-6.99 


1/ Does not Include replacement costs. 
Source: (39, 58, 59). 


















Table 36- 


-Residual 


returns 


to management and risk for selected crops, by crop year 




Crop 


: 1975 


: 1976 


: 1977 


: 1978 


i 1979 


: 1980 


: 1981 


: 1982 


: 1983 : 


1984 


: 1985 


Oats ! 
Cora 

Sorghum ; 


28.28 
: 33.69 
7.50 


29.73 
6.99 
-5.01 


26.65 
-5.73 
-7.66 


4.25 
22.63 
38.75 


Dollars per planted acre 

-10.75 -8.64 -2.03 
34.26 12.43 -24.09 
5.00 -18.41 -26.54 


-31.99 
-33.95 
-37 . 96 


-35.64 
-12.53 
-30.86 


-32.34 
-21.36 
-36.02 


-49.93 
-22.43 
37.99 


Barley ; 
Wheat 

Soybeans ; 


16.23 
: 18.72 
20.02 


11.35 
-2.67 
42.98 


-7.66 
-10.55 
35.80 


-17.78 
-12.49 
39.27 


-16.79 
9.03 
32.28 


-22.46 
-8.81 
16.55 


-26.59 
-17.50 
-3.19 


-35.30 
-21.13 
-15.54 


-30.97 
-12.11 
15.93 


-30.12 
-20.34 
-11.55 


-44.50 
-28.73 
-6.99 



Source: (39, 58, 59). 



Table 37— Farm storage costs for oats 1^/ 





Bin size 


Tear 


5,440 bushels 


• 
• 

: 11,070 bushels 


• 
• 

: 15,700 


bushels 






Dollars per bushel 






1975 
1984 


; 0.1538 - 0.1738 
: .2812 - .3012 


0.1198 - 0.1388 
.2207 - .2407 


0.1126 - 
.2007 - 


0. 1326 
.2207 



1/ Computed from (48) and updated to 1984 based on producer price index. 



commodities In Inventory and under loan are stored In about 7,000 commercial 
warehouses • 

The weighted average warehouse storage rate for oats was tO.32 a bushel for 
the 1985*86 crop year (table 38) (57), Warehouse rates to CCC ranged from 
$0*317 a bushel per year for Iowa to $0*362 per year for North Dakota* U.S. 
weighted average handling rates for receiving oats were i0.023 and i0.028 per 
bushel for barge and rail hopper car (table 39). The weighted average 
handling rates for transferring oats to barges and rail hopper cars were 
$0,023 and $0,029 per bushel* 

Transportation Costs 

Transportation service requirements, the transport capacity necessary to haul 
off*farm sales of oats, although minor when compared with corn, wheat, or 
soybeans, impose a cost on producers and consumers of oats (table 40)* These 
transportation services are provided by the truck, rail, and barge 
Industries. Transportation rates Increased rapidly In the seventies due In 
part to Increased dentand for transportation services and rising Inflation* 
Rail freight rates Increased by 255 percent during 1969-82 (51, 1984, p* 
450)* The implicit 6N? price deflator, a measure of the general price level, 
rose 139 percent during the period. 

Grain rates for truck transportation are unregulated at the Federal 
level.Z^ Trucking firms set their rates based on competition, demand, 
supply, and cost of service* These rates are usually quoted on a volume or 
weight measure per mile* 

Rates for barge transportation are also unregulated and thus set by 
competitive forces. Since the summer of 1978, the Merchants Exchange of St. 
Louis has established a barge call session for spot barge rates. These rates 
have been quite variable* The rates from Mloneapolls-St. Paul, Minnesota, to 
New Orleans, Louisiana, a typical origin and destination for oats that are 
shipped by barge, have ranged from a low of $7*89 per net ton In the summer of 
1983 to $21.16 per net ton In the fall of 1980 (table 41)* Contract barge 
rates have also been used extensively by the Industry, but In recent years 
demand for barge servlcee has been down* 

^/ Some States regulate Intrastate rates* 
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Table 38 — ^Annual warehouse rates charged for storing 
CCC-owned oats, selected contract years 1/ 



State ; 


1975-76 2/ 


t 
t 

t 
t 

I 


1980-81 3/ : 


1985-86 2/ 








Dollars per bushel 




Iowa s 


0.146 




0.271 


0.297 




! .146 




.324 


.349 


Montana 


.146 




.319 


.359 


North Dakota s 


; .146 




.243 


.362 


South Dakota 


; .146 




.257 


.355 


tflaconsln i 


! .146 




.357 


.338 


U.S. average ! 


! .146 




.284 


.317 



1/ A contract year ■ July 1 through June 30. This period reflects the 
contract length between the warehouse operator and U.S. Goverofflent to store 
and handle CCC-owned grain. 

2/ Offer rate system was in effect . A warehouse operator offers storage 
and handling rates for CCC~owned grain to the U.S. Government based on local 
supply and demand conditions for those services. The Government was required 
to accept these rates. 

3/ Modified offer rate system was in effect* This system was similar to 
the offer rate sy&tem, except the U.S. Government could negotiate with the 
warehouse operator to arrive at a rate for storing and handling CCOowned 
grain. 

Source: (57) . 

The Interstate Commerce Commission (ICC) regulates rail freight rates for 
oats. However, rate regulation was reduced in 1980, allowing railroads to 
contract with shippers for a specified service at a given rate and for an 
established t±m period. Daring 1976, a representative rail rate for oats 
from Superior, Wisconsin, to Hlnneapolis/St. Paul (single car rate) was equal 
to i0.4l5 per hundredweight or 25 percent of Minneapolis price (table 42). As 
of January 1984, this percentage was 46 percent, suggesting an increase in 
transportation's share of the price. 

Several issues in the transportation field could increase costs to shippers of 
grain. The Federal Government could raise the highway use tax in an effort to 
bolster funds for highway repairs. Such an action would generally raise the 
rates charged by truck£^rs. Individual States could also raise their tax rates. 

Waterway users* charges are set at iO.lO per gallon of diesel fuel. Pending 
legislation would raise this charge to recoup more of the Federal Government's 
expense of maintaining the inland waterway system. 

Some railroads have gone bankrupt, and branch lines have been abandoned. 
These actions have reduced rail service, forcing shippers to use alternative 
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Table 39 — ^Annual rates charged for 
handling CCC^owned oats^ selected contract yearu' 



vrop year/ : 




Receiving 






Load-out 






X f UCIw * 


Box c£ir 


: Hopper 


:Batge : 


Truck : 


Sox car : 


Hopper 






y * 
y * 




: car 


* * 

* * 


* 
* 


* 


car 


* 
* 








Dollars per bushel 


























Iowa * 


\ UvUDU 


0,025 


NA 


0,025 


0.03 


0.03 


NA 


U.U J 


Minnesota 


: .050 


025 


NA 


.025 


.03 


.03 


HA 




Montana : 


.050 


.025 


NA 


.025 


.03 


.03 


NA 


.03 


North Dakota; 


E .050 


.025 


NA 


.025 


.03 


.03 


NA 


.03 


South Dakota: 


X .050 


.025 


NA 


.025 


,03 


.03 


NA 


.03 


Wisconsin 


: *050 


..025 


NA 


.025 


.03 


.03 


NA 


.03 


United : 


















States 


t * U3U 


.025 


NA 


.025 


,03 


A 4 


WA 






















Iowa : 


t * U3J 


Ape 
.055 


NA 


A C 4 

.051 


A C ^ 

,057 


.058 


NA 


. U37 


Minnesota 


J .057 


.053 


NA 


.051 


.055 


.051 


NA 




Montana \ 


: .064 


.067 


NA 


NA 


.049 


.049 


NA 




North Dakota; 


! .070 


.068 


NA 


NA 


,052 


.051 


NA 




South Dakota; 


X *Ud1 


A 

.060 


NA 


NA 


,041 


.041 


NA 


xtk. 


Wisconsin 


i n/iQ 


.048 


NA 


.053 


.044 


A/ A 

.043 


NA 






















States 




.058 


NA 


.049 


.060 


.05T 


NA 


. 049 




















Iowa 


X *U7Z 


.085 


.073 


.072 


.081 


.095 


.082 


.083 


Minnesota 


: .068 


.075 


.060 


NA 


,072 


.072 


.066 


.053 


Montana : 


: .068 




.069 


NA 


.057 






NA 




: .071 


.070 


.071 


NA 


.054 


.051 


.053 


NA 


South Dakota: 


\ .072 


.077 


.074 


NA 


,053 


.053 


.053 


NA 


Wisconsin 


: .056 


.061 


.056 


.060 


,058 


.118 


,051 


.080 


United 


















States 


t .083 


.092 


.076 


.063 


.082 


.093 


.079 


.063 



M ' Not available. 

\l A contract year July 1 through June 30. This period reflects the 
contract length between the warehouse operator and (T.S. Govemnent to 
store and handle CCO-owned grain. 

2J Offer rate systeoi was in effect, k warehouse operator offers 
storage and handling rates for CCC-*owned grain to the U,S, Government 
based on local supply and demand conditions for those services. The 
Government was required to accept these rates. 

^/ Modified offer rate system was in effect. This system was similar 
to the offer rate, except the U.S. Government could negotiate with the 
warv^^house operator to arrive at a rate for storitkg and handling GCC*owned 
grain. 

Source: (57). 
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Table 40 — Transportation requirements as measured 
by volume of grain and soybeans sold from the fariKLi 1979 



Commodity 



Volume sold from farm 



1>000 bushels 



Corn 

Wheat 

Soybeans 



2 » 976 » 268 
2 » 046 » 496 
1»843»097 



Sorghum 

Barley 

Oats 



494»794 
334 » 438 
216 » 042 



Source; (51), 



modes of transportation such as trucks. More recently^ mergers and contract 

rates have been a ccucern in the field of grain transportation. Mergers could 

lead to loss of rail service for some FMppers, Contract rates could favor 
large shippers* adding financial pressure on small shippers. 



The U,S, agricultural sector has received price and income support from 
Government programs primarily since the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933 
(6> 43> 52), That act was passed In response to the farm sector's 

economic problems of the Great Depression, Price and Income supports for oats 
h^ve evolved over time. Producers of oats benefit from participating in 
Government programs because their price risk Is reduced and income subsidies 
are received* Government programs for oats have affected land values* trade* 
and resource use. 



Oats were not designated as a basic commodity in the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1933 and therefore did not receive direct support during the thirties. 
Indirect price support* hovever> was received through price supports for com> 
the major feed grain, Oats prices first became eligible for direct supports 
in 1945 (55), The Secretary of Agriculture bad the discretionary authority to 
support prices through loans during 1945-53 and through purchase agreements 
dur'ng 1947-53, Price supports for oats became mandatory with the 
Agricultural Act of 1956, 



6/ Prices were fixed during World tfai: I and supported through purchase 
programs from the Federal Farm Board, 



POLICY AND PROGRAMS 



Government Pro&rams for Oats 
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Table 41^-Barse ratea for grain ahipped from 
Minneapolls/St. Paul to New Orleans 



Date : 


Rate : 

• 


: Date : 

i 


Rate 




Dfkllara oer net ton: 


• 


Dollars oer net toa 


July 1978 : 


8.98 : 


: March 1982 : 


12.62 


September 1978 : 


9.90 : 


: April 1982 : 


10.37 


October 1978 : 


15.88 : 


: May 1982 ; 


10.26 






: June 170^ < 


7 *r J*t 


April 1979 : 


12.11 : 


: July 1982 


10.06 


May 1979 : 


14.80 : 


: Auguat 1982 : 


9.00 


July 1979 : 


12.69 : 


: September 1982 


9.46 




19 A9 


• n^^nKfi-r 1 Ofi^ • 
. UCCODcX X70^ m 


XX a XI 


September 1979 : 


20.67 : 


: November 1982 : 


10.99 


October 1979 


20.83 : 


: March 1983 


8.98 


November 1979 


11.76 : 


: April 1983 : 


8.67 




! 15 63 


Mav 1983 


8.05 


April 1980 


: 12.81 : 


: Juae 1983 : 


8.20 


May 1980 ; 


9.75 : 


: July 1983 : 


7.89 


Juae 1980 


: 11.42 : 


: Auguat 1983 : 


7.89 


Julv 1980 






ft ^1 


Auguat 1980 : 


17.10 : 


: October 1983 : 


8.67 


September 1980 


: 16.55 : 


: November 1983 


: 8.67 


October 1980 


: 20.96 : 


: March 1984 


: 12.0, 






• Anri 1 1 OA A 




April 1981 


: 9.90 : 


: May 1984 


: 8.36 


May 1981 


: 12.74 : 


: Juae 1984 


: 9.13 


Juae 1981 


: 10.90 : 


: July 1984 


: 9.13 


July 1981 


: 10.55 : 


: Auguat 1984 


: 9.13 


August 1981 


: 10.76 : 


: September 1984 


: 8.82 


September 1981 


t 11.14 : 


: October 1984 


: 10.68 


October 1981 


: 15.49 : 


: November ?'*a4 


: 10.68 


November 1981 


: 14.83 : 


: April 198b 


: 8.98 



Source : (26) . 



Programa of the Fortiea 

During the fortiea» agriculr.ural policy centered on high aupport ratea to 
encourage production of agricultural commodities during and after World War 
II. The Steagall Amendment of 1941 gave the Secretary of Agriculture 
diacretion to authorize price aupporta for nonbasic commodititea at not leaa 
than 85 percent of parity. Oat pricea» hoffever* were not aupported until 1945. 



ERLC 
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Table 42 — Representative rail rates for oats 





Superior, WI 


, to : 


Watertown, SD, to 


Date : 


Minneapolis, 


HN : 


St. Joseph, MO 






Dollars per 


cwt 


January 1> 1976 ; 


0.395 




1.015 


October 17, 1976 : 


.415 




1.065 


Jsnuary 1, 1977 : 


.430 




1.110 


November 30, 1977 : 


.450 




1.165 


June 17, 1978 : 


.470 




1.210 


December 15, 1978 : 


.510 




1.320 


February 25, 1979 : 


.515 




1.330 


J^^ne 3, 1979 ; 


.520 




1.345 


July 7, 1979 : 


.530 




1.360 


July 28» 1979 : 


.530 




1.380 


September 14 » 1979: 


.540 




1.390 


October 15» 1979 : 


.585 




1.510 


January 18 » 1980 


.590 




1.530 


February 27 » 1980 


.600 




1.560 


April 1» 1980 : 


.630 




1.640 


April 11» 1980 


.640 




1.660 


May 23, 1980 


: .640 




1.670 


July 12, 1980 ; 


^ 1 A 

.CiO 




1.770 


December 31, 1980 


: .720 




1.960 


Januaty 17, 1981 


! .730 




1.880 


Februsry 20, 1981 


: .740 




1.900 


April 7, 1981 


: .740 




1.920 


A * « 4 A « AA« 

April 10» 1981 


! .730 




1.900 


June 5, 1981 


! .740 




1.910 


July 1» 1981 


.760 




1.960 


October 1» 1981 


: .770 




1.990 


January 1, 1982 


A « A 

: .810 




1 AAA 

2. 080 


January 1, 19^j3 


: .820 




2.100 


August 8» 1963 


: .880 




1.750 


January 1, 1984 


: .920 




1.920 



Source: (62). 



The Agricultural Act of 1948 continued mandstory price support at 90 percent 
of parity for the 1949 crops of wheat, com, rice, peanuts used as nuts, 
cotton, and tobacco marketed before June 30, 1950, if producers had not 
disapproved marketing quotss. If funds wece svsllsblc, price supports were 
authorized for other conunodltles, iLicludlng oats, through Decembec 31, 1949, 
at a fair relatlooshlp with other conunodltles receiving support. 
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The Agricultural Act of 1949 authorized price supports for basic commodities 
at 90 percent of parity through 1950. Support prices for nonbasic 
comaoditieB, including oats, vere generally set at lower levels during 1949 
and 1950 than in 1948, whenever permitted by law. 

Programs of the Fifties 

The high support levels established in the 1949 Act were continued into the 
early fifties. These high levels were Justified based on food and fiber needa 
during the Korean war when most of the CCC^owned stocks acquired from the 1948 
and 1949 crops were sold. Despite theise blgh support rates, only a modest 
amount of oats went into CCC inventories (table 43). 

The Agricultural Act of 1954 established commodity price supports on a 
flexible basis, ranging 82.5-90 percent of parity for 1955 and 75^90 percent 
thereafter, excluding tobacco. The transitio:^ to flexible support was to be 
eased by acreage set asides for the basic commodities. 

Price supports for oats became mandatory with the Agricultural Adjustn^nt Act 
of 1956. The support level was 76 percent of parity in 1956 and not less than 
70 percent of parity in 1957. The Agricnltural Act of 1958 set a price 
support for oats that would be fair and reasonable in relation to the support 
level for com. Subsequent legislation affecting com price support made the 
same proportional requirements for obZb and other feed grains. 

Programs of the Sixties 

Low farm income, excessive production, and large Government stocks of grain 
were prevalent at the close of the fifties. Total carryover stocks of com 
climbed to an all-time high of 1.8 billion bushels in 1960. The wheat 
carryover was also high at 1.4 billion bushels, nearly all of which was held 
by the Government. Com prices were down to a season average $1 per bushel in 
1960, the lowest since 1942. Wheat prices at il.74 were their lowest since 
1945, and cotton and oats were priced below tliair averages for the fifties. 
Emergency feed grain legislation consequently was enacted in 1961 providing 
higher support levels for farmers who voluntarily reduced acreage of com and 
grain sorghum by 20 percent or more. The voluntary diversion programs of the 
sixties were generally aimed at commodities such as wheat, cotton, com, 
sorghum, and sometimes barley. Oats were not included. Direct payments were 
also made to some commodities, such as com and sorghum, but not oats. 

The Agricultural Act of 1*^65 permitted farmers with a history of oats or rye 
acreage to ask for an oats^rye base. Farmers participating in both the wheat 
and feed grain programs, could substitute wheat on the oats-rye base after 
meeting a diversion percentage. The purpose of this program was to provide an 
opportunity to some farmers to increase wheat acreage from land that had been 
in oats or rye in the fifties. This act covered the 1966 through 1970 
marketing years. 

Programs of the Seventies 

The Agricultural Act of 1970 introduced set-asides but eliminated the need for 
the oats^rye base because wheat acreage was no longer constrained by an 
allotment. The act*s feed grain program covered com, grain sorghum, and 
barley if designated by the Secretary of Agriculture. The act also continued 
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a two-tiered ayatem oC aupports with mlalmutn loan levela and an additional 
price aupport payment, price aupports on com were aet at the higher oC tl.35 
per bushel or 70 percent oC parley and the loan at not leaa than $1 nor 
greater than 90 percent oC parity. Rye and oata Carmera were eligible for 
loans but not price aupport payments • 

The Agriculture and Conautner Protection Act oC 1973, eCCective Cor the 1974-77 
cropa, efflphaaized holding down price increases and expanding production in 
response to rising world demand Cor Cood and Ciber. A new concrpt oC target 
prices was introduced to replace price supports. Target prices, which were 
not speciCied Cor oats, covered corn and sorghum, and, iC designated by the 
Secretary, barley. The 1973 Act had no speciCic provision Cor oats other than 
mandatory price support loans. 

The Food and Agriculture Act oC 1977 mandated target price protection Cor com 
and sorghum but made target prices optional Cor oats and barley. The target 
price level Cor sorghum and barley was established as a Cair and reasonable 
rate in relation to com. Target prices were based on costs oC production. 
Sorghum and barley target prices were established based on the same cost 
components as Cor com. Oats were not designated Sot target price protection 
but were eligible Cor the 3'5 year Carmer*owned resi^rve which provided 
separate loan rates and a reserve storage payment, initially set at i0.19 per 
bushel per year and later changed to $0.20. The act authorized a set^aside 
program, which was never implemented during this period, iC the Secretary oC 
Agriculture determined that supplies were likely to b^ excessive. The set 
asides were to be based on a percentage oC the Carmer^s acreage planted Cor 
harvest in that year. Under the 1973 legislation, set asides were based on a 
percentage oC allotment. 

Programs oC the Eighties 

The Federal Crop Insurance Act oC terminated most disaster payments, 

expanding the Federal Crop Insurance Program with subsidiZk^ payments 
instead. Additional price support wsis provided and the Carmer^owned reserve 
was made more attractive. Loan rates to Carmers in the reserve were raised 
above the regular loan rate. For example, the regular oats loan rate was 
il.l6 per bushel and the reserve loan rate was il.23 per bushel; the regular 
com loan rate was i2.25 per bushel and the reserve loan rate was i2.40 per 
bushel. 

The Agriculture and Food Act oC 1981 was prepared in a time oC great concern 
over export embargoes, Carm income, and the eCCect oC price support policies 
on Carm structure. The cost oC the act was also a concern because oC growing 
Federal deCicits. Thus, a goal was to reduce the role and expense oC 
Government in agriculture. The two^'tiered system oC target prices and loans 
was continued Cor designated crops, including oats Cor the Cirst time, along 
witb acreage controls and the farmer-owned reserve. The tie between target 
prices and inClation rates was broken and speciClc levels, lower than Carm 
interests wanted, were mandated Cor each year 1982*85. Target prices for oats 
were il.50 per bushel in 1982, increasing to il.60 by 1985. The act 
authorized the Secretary to raise target prices to meet rising production 
costs and to require Carmers to place a certain percentage oC a crop*s base 
acreage into conservation uses in order to qualiCy Cor price and income 
supports. The act also gave the Secretary discretion to adjust Intere&t 
charges and storage payments to encourage participation. 



Recent legislation baa been aimed at reducing supply. The 1982 feed grain 
crop bad a voluntary acreage reduction program of 10 percent and tbe Omnibus 
Budget Reconcilation Act of 1982 required a larger diversion of 15 percent for 
feed grains* Diversion payments were made on 5 percent of tbe land retired. 
Oa January 11, 1983, USDA announced tbe payment -in-kind (PIK) program wbicb 
provided an added incentive to reduce production wltb payments made in 
Govemiient^owned coiuaodities* Despite tbese supply control programs, only 
100,000 acres of oats were diverted from production lia 1982, 300,000 acres ia 
1983, and 100,000 acres eacb in 1984 and 1985. 

The trend to reduce costs of price support programs continued tfltb tbe 
Agricultural Programs Adjustment Act of 1984. That act froze 1985 target 
prices for feed grains. Upland cotton, and rice at tbeir 1984 levels. Acreage 
reductioas for feed grains, including oats, varied 5-20 percent, depending 
upon estimated carryover* 

The Food Security Act of 1985 was signed into law at a time when U*S. farm 
commodities were uncompetitive in tbe world market* Lagging exports 
contributed to mounting inventories and declining farm income became a major 
factor in tbe farm sector's financial crisis. Objectives for tbe 1985 Act 
were to expand exports, protect farm income, and eventually reduce Federal 
outlays for farm programs as well as Government intervention in tbe 
agricultural sector* Despite tbese conflicting objectives, tbe apparent goals 
for tbe 1986 program were to lower market prices and expand exports, protect 
farm income wltb direct payments, and minimize budget outlays by using in-kini 
payments. If possible* 

Many of tbe same policy parameters remain with tbe 1985 Act as wltb tbe 1981 
Act, but the Secretary has cot^siderably more discretion (22, 50). For 
example, loan rates may be adjusted to achieve competitive conditions or 
repayment of these loans may be less tbaa the basic loan rate* 7j Target 
prices, under the 1985 Act remain constant In 1986 and 1987 for'most 
commodities and thereafter may gradually decline by about 10 percent during 
1988-90. The Secretary retains discretionary vower with acreage reduction 
programs, but such programs become mandatory if stocks reach a certain level* 
Likewise, the act continues tbe farmer^ovned reserve but sets both minimum and 
maximum entry levels. 

The 1985 Act added several new facets in farm policy such as allowing loan 
support prices to more closely follow market prices, thereby allowing support 
prices to respond to world supply and detaand conditions. Loan rates for 
specified commodities may be repaid at existing market [^rices if these prices 
drop below loan rates. Also new is tbe acreage conservation reserve of 40-45 
million acres which was established to reduce erosion but which will 
simultaneously reduce production potential. The cropland base could decrease 
10 percent by 1990. The formulas for computing acreage bases and program 
yields have been changed and will reduce the tie between production and 
eligibility for Government payments. The Secretary may also institute advance 
nonrecourse loans which could further boost a farmer's casb^flow. 

7/ Although a marketing loan program was introduced with tbe 1985 Act, it 
was not implemented for the 1986 oats crop nor will it be implemented for the 
1987 crop. 
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Loan rates can now adjust to market prices and may be lowered more if deemed 
necessary by the Secretary in order to become competitive* For example » feed 
grain loan rates for 1986'90 will be 75^85 percent of the previous average 
l^ear market price» excluding high and low years* Rates cannot drop by more 
than 3 percent from the previous year* The Secretary has the discretionary 
power to lower loan rates by up to 20 percent in l986-90» if the previous 
marketing year's average price was not greater than 110 percent of that year's 
loao rate or if such action is necessary to regain a competitive market 
position* 

I<oan rates for oats are set at levels that the Secretary determines are fair 
and reasonable in relation to the level for com and that reflect factors such 
as relative feed values* Loan rates for the 1986 crop of oats were set at 
i0*99/bushel» and com was set at il*92/busliel» a difference reflecting feed 
value* 

Deficiency payments for oats have been the main income transfer mechanism 
slnc^. 1983 followed by either paid land diversion^ reserve program storage 
payments^ or disaster payments* Deficiency payments will continue and 
probably be larger because target prices are frozen for 1986 and 1987 and loan 
rates and market prices are lower* Although target prices may decline 
slightly during 1988^90» sufficient target price protection remains for 
producers* The deficiency paymeat Xtmit of i50»000 per person is effectively 
increased because of added exemptions* These additions include loans and 
purchases^ loan deficiency payments realized through the marketing loat 
provision^ forgone loans in return for payments^ additional deficiency 
payments due to an additional downward adjustment in loan rates » and inventory 
reduction payments* A maximum 5 percent of the total deficiency payments may 
be made in kind* Thus» CCC inventories can be reduced at no additional budget 
outlay to the Govemment* 

Target prices for the 1986 crop of oats were set at il*60/bushel» compared 
with com's $3*03/buahel* The target price for oats» if designated by the 
Secretary^ must be fair and reasonable in relation to the payment rate 
established for com* Target prices for oats are also based on their feed 
yalui in relation to com» about 51^52 percent of the price of corn* 

Effects of the Oats Farm Programs 

Oats producers benefit from participating in Government programs through price 
support (regular or reserve nonrecourse loans) or income support (deficiency 
payments) because their price risk is minimized ^ Nonparticipants also benefit 
indirectly from supported market prices* Both participating and 
nonparticipating oats producers wlli benefit from the price-'enhancing effects 
of the other feed grain programs* 

Producer Benefits 

Both the regular and reserve price support loan programs provide an orderly 
marketing mechanism which streugtnens prices and reduces dowuward price risk* 
Program participants can receive a regular loan tyn their oats and either pay 
back the principal plus interest oi' forfeit the grain* In times of tight 
cash'flow or strict credit qualifications by lending institutions^ price 
support loans become very attractive '^pO farmers* The reserve loan can be even 
mor^^ attractive in times when reserve loan rates are higher than regular loan 
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rates and at least part of the Intereat coat la valved aa waa the caae with 
the 1982 crop* Loan rates In general aupport prlcea, mlijlmlzlog the rlak of 
lower prlcea* Loan ratea had little Impact on fam prlcea during 1972-84 
because prices were consldersbly higher than loan rates* 

Acreage reduction programa alao strengthen prlcea* Although price atrength la 
aaaoclated with reduced aupply, these progrsms have not been used very 
frequently with oats* 

Distribution of Benefits 

Direct psyments (deficiency, diversion, dlssster, and storsge) for flscsl 
years 1983 and 1984 totaled t6*l million and t8*3 million, reapectlvely* Moat 
of tbeae paymenta were for the 1983 oats crop (table 44)* The dlatrlbutlon of 
these paymenta was concentrated In the Northern Plains Statea becauae about 
half of the U*S* baae waa located In thia region* Furthermore, about 72 
percent of the complying base scresge wss planted within this region* 

Bssed on s participation pattern of 1982, the 1933 paymenta were distributed 
as follows (35); 

o About 60 percent of sll payments were made to oats^roduclng farms 
with 500 or more acres of cropland, about 33 percent of the 
psrtlclpstlng producers; and 

o 40 percent of sll psyments were made to osts producers with less than 
500 acres of cropland, about 67 percent of che participants* 

Program Activity 

Program activity varied from price aupport to direct paymenta (table 44)* 
Price aupport began In 1945 arid contlnuea to the preaent, peaking during the 
1971 crop year when the atoclc'to-uae ratio reached 70 percent and farm prlcea 
received declined to i0*604 per buahel, the loweat alnce 1957 (table 45)* The 
aurge In export demand beginning In 1972*73 cauaed loan activity to decline aa 
farmera redeemed their loana and aold their oata directly In the market* 
During fiscal year 1983, price and Income aupporta coat about $11*2 million 
compared with $103*7 million In fiacal year 1970 or Jl*5 mlllic^ In flacal 
year 1985 (table 44)* During flacal year 1983 price aupport operations cost 
about i5*l million and direct paymenta totaled $6*1 million. Deficiency and 
dlveralon payments were flrat made for oats In flacal year 1983 which applied 
to the 1983 oata crop* 

Indirect Program Effecta 

Alf'nough theae programa provide beneflta to producera, coata are Increaaed for 
the livestock sector, a major component of demand, and for consumers of 
livestock snd oat products* Higher osts prices represent Increased Input 
costs irtilch affect livestock producers* decisions or consumers of osts food 
products* 

Government programs for oats h^ve affected \\aad valuea, trade, and resource 
uae* Program beneflta are capitalized Into land valuea eapecially when 
programa are aasoclated with bases or allotments* Thus, landowners* weslth 
and current Income would Increase* Rentera or tenanta, about 55 percent of 
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the fariiiera growing oata» would also receive an Increase In current Income^ 
but their rental cost would also Increase because of rising land values* 
Although still present, these effects were lessened somewhat when program 
participation was tied to a current base Instead of historical bases or 
allotments* Only 2 years of recorda are necessary to establish a base for a 
program crop. 

High loan rates and prices and a strong dollar contributed to declining 
exports of oats and other coarse grains* Loan rates which are high In 
relation to world prices encourage Importers to buy from competing countries, 
tending to expand their oats acreage In those countries* The strong dollar 
also encouraged a greater volume of Importa than normal In recent years* 

WORLD PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, STOCKS, AND TRADE 

Oats rank sixth In world cereal production behind wheat, maize, rice, barley, 
and sorghum* tfoild production of oats, however, has been trending downward 
due In part to emphasis placed on competitive crops with greater amounts of 
energy or protein* The Soviet Union, United States, and Canada produced at 
least 55 percent of world oats grain during 1960'85, with the Soviet Union 
surpassing the United States as the top producing country* tforld grain yields 
have been greatest In countries such as Vest Germany aid Sweden because of 
good varieties and Inteaslve cultural management practices* Livestock feed 
accounted for about three""fourths of total world oats grain consumption during 
1980-85* Despite a decline In production, the United States still holds about 
half of the world stocks of oats* Oats grain trade has been low In volume 
with only 1-2 mllUon metric tons traded annually In the past 25 years* 

Production 

World production of oats for grain averaged 50 million metric tons in the 
sixties (table 46)* Production rose to an average 52*5 million tons In 
1970-74, but declined about 14 percent to 45*3 million tons In 1980-85* 
Production of oats generally Increased In the Soviet Union, Vest Germany, and 
China and declined In the United States, Canada, and Poland* In many parts of 
the world, oats are grown for multiple uses, such as pasture, forage, grain, 
or bedding* Oats account for only 5-7 percent of world coarse grain 
production* 

Ten major oats-produclng countries accounted for 80-90 percent of world oats 
grain production during 1960-85 (table 46)* The Soviet Union, United States, 
and Canada alone have accounted for slightly more than 55 percent of world 
production* Oats thrive In cool, lEolst climates and are particularly 
sensitive to hot, dry weatl^^r from head emergence to harvest* Oats production 
Is generally concentrated between latitudes 35**-50** north and 20**-40<> 
south* Although production and yields have Increased In Australia over the 
past two decades, oats In the Southern Hemisphere are used primarily as a 
forage crop for cattle In countries such as Argentina or Uruguay* 

During 1960-85, the Sovlew Union and the Unltc^^ States switched roles as the 
major oats-produclng country In the world* Production In the Soviet Union 
accounted for an average of 14*6 percent of the world total during 1960-64, 
second to the United States' 29*3-percent share* By 1980-85, the Soviet Union 
led with an average 35*6 percent of world production, compared with the United 
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Table 46 — World oats production^ yield, and area harvested, 

by major producing countries 



Country : 


1960-64 : 


1965-69 : 


1970-74 : 


1975-79 : 


1980-85 






1,000 metric tons 




Average production:: 












Soviet Union : 


7,214.8 


10,335.0 


15,153.0 


16,544.0 


16,107.3 


United States : 


14,496.6 


12,900.6 


10,867.8 


8,826.4 


7,330.5 


Canada : 


6,073.2 








.1,048.8 


Germany, Fed. : 












Rep. of : 


2,210.6 






3 280 4 


,627.7 


Poland : 


2,700.4 


2,746.4 


3,216.0 


2,569.0 


2,549.8 


nuB^raxxa ■ 


1 227 6 




1 1 ^1 n 


1 275 4 




China : 


1,069.0 


1,316.0 


1,407.0 


1,577.8 


1,695.0 


Sweden : 


1 ,271.6 


1,320.6 


1,615.6 


1,412.4 


1 , 647 . 7 


Finland : 


845.6 


1,008.8 


1,256.2 


1,282.0 


1,255.3 


Fr€>nce ! 


2,628.0 


2,549.0 


2,278.0 


1,871.0 


1,761.5 


Subtotal : 


39,737.4 


41,631.4 


44,847.2 


42,681.0 


40,489.6 








Percent 






Share of world ; 


80.3 


82.9 


85.3 


87.2 


89.4 






1,000 metric tons 




Total world ; 


49,500.4 


50,224.6 


52,548.8 


48,931.6 


45,289.2 






Metric 


tons per hectare 




Average yield: 












Soviet Union 


0.82 


1.256 


1.42 


1.36 


1.31 


United States 


: 1.57 


1.80 


1.08 


1.84 


2.03 


Canada 


: 1.61 


1.77 


1.86 


1.95 


2.05 


Germany, Fed. 












Rep. of 


: 2.89 


3.23 


3.60 


3.65 


4.08 


Poland 


: 1.67 


2.01 


2.42 


2.28 


2 47 


Australia 


: .89 


.87 


.94 


1.14 


1.13 


China 


: 82 


.93 


.98 


1.05 


1 

X . 


Sweden 


: 2.54 


2.84 


3.30 


3.09 


3.69 


Finland 


: 1.78 


2.11 


2.37 


2.62 


2.84 


France 


: 1.99 


2.55 


3.03 


3.05 


3.73 


Total world 


: 1.41 


1.63 


1.73 


1.69 


1.75 


Average area 




If 


000 hact&res 






harvested : 












Soviet Union 


: 8,555.6 


8,155.2 


10,738.8 


12,1^7.6 


12,255.5 


United States 


: 9,220.2 


7,137.8 


5,996.6 


4,784.0 


3,622.2 


Canada 


: 3,729.2 


3,107.4 


2,648.6 


2,065.0 


1,484.2 


Germany, Fed. 










Rep. of 


: 762. A 


798.6 


828.2 


852.0 


777.3 


Poland 


: 1,614.0 


1,366.0 


1,334.4 


1,125.4 


1,03/+. 8 


Australia 


: 1,369.0 


1,511.4 


1,173.6 


1,108.2 


1,^64.2 


China 


: 1,293.6 


1,410.2 


1,438.2 


1,492.6 


1,453.3 



Contlnueu — 
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Table 46 — World oats productloii> yteld* and area harvested* 
by major producing countries — Continued 



Country : 


1960-64 


t 

: 1965-69 


: 1970-74 : 


1975-79 : 


1980-85 








1>000 hectares 






Finland 
France 
Subtotal 


: 466.6 
t 1,321.2 
t 28,833.8 


AAA ft 

475.6 
1,000.8 
25,427.8 


Alio A 

528.6 
752.2 
25,928.6 

Percent 


A^A A 

487.4 
616.6 
25,175.2 


AA<\ ft 

440.3 
474.2 
23,251.8 


Share of world ! 


1 81.7 


82.7 


AC A 

85.2 
1>000 hectares 


A^ A 

86.8 


An /• 

89.6 


Total world 


; 35,311.4 


30,719.2 


30» 419,4 


28,993.0 


25,985.2 



Source : (66) 



States* 16.2'percent share. The Soviet Union* s increase in oats production is 
due mainly to modernization and expansion of its agriculture* 

Oats are better suited to the cool> humid climate and acidic soils of the 
northern parts of the Soviet Union* than are competing crops such as wheat and 
barley* Oats have served well as a livestock ration for the Soviet Union* s 
growing livestock industry. In the United States* oats production declined 
due> in part) to sltemative crops that were more profitable or to declining 
dairy cattle numbers. 

Area Harvested and Yield 

Area harvested for world oats averaged 35.3 million hectares in 1960-64, 
gradually declining to 26 million hectares (table 46). During 1960-85, the 
Soviet Union increased its area harvested, while the harvested area declined 
in the United States, Canada, Poland, and France. 

World yields peaked at an average of 1.75 metric tons per hectare in 1980-85, 
up from 1-41 metric tons in 1960*'64 (table 46). Since World War 11, oats 
yields have about doubled for the world because of improved production 
practices and improved disease-resistant strains. 

Yields for countries such aa the Soviet Union, Australia, and China are 
generally less than the world average, while average yields for the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Poland, Sweden, Finland, and France have exceeded the 
world average. Major producing countries, such as the Soviet Union, United 
States, and Canada, tend to sacrifice yields partly because of less intensive 
management practices compared with European countries. Several European 
countries, such as the Federal Republic of Germany and Sweden, have 
outstanding yields because of good varieties, a long growing season, and 
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excellent cultural management practices* 

Conaumptlon 

Consumptlaa of oats la concentrated In the major producing countries (table 
47)* Host of the oata grain Is consumed as animal feed^ 75 percent of total 
consumption* Food and seed use account for 22 percent^ and the remaining 3 
percent Is exported* Countries such a^ the Soviet Unlon^ United States^ 
Canadai the Federal Republic of Germanyi and Poland account for more than 60 
percent of world feed use* Food consumption of oats In most countries tends 
to be relatively lov* The United States ard the United Kingdom lead others in 
the consumption of rolled oats* Howeveri food consumption of oats In the 
United States accounts for only about 8 percent of total disappearance* 

Stocks 

World carryover stocks averaged 5*3 million metric tons In 1980-85| down from 
9*7 million tons In 1970*74 (table 48)* Despite the decline In oats 
production^ the United States still held an average 2*6 million metric tons 
during 1980*85» almost half of the world oats stocks* The U*S* stocks-to-use 
ratio for 1985 was 30 percent^ nearly three times the world ratio of 11 
percent (table 49)* 

Trade 

Trade In the world oats grain market Is variable but low In volume* World 
trade In oats averaged 1*4 million metric tons annually during 1960-85 with a 
range of 1-2 million metric tons^ about 2*4 percent of production (tables 50 
and 51)* Host countries produce oats for the domestic market and export oats 
only when production exceeds domestic use* The extent of trade also depends 
on the availability of other feed grains In the world market* Oats are less 
likely to be traded than other grains because of their light weight and bulky 
characteristics which make transport costs prohibitive* The oats export 
market may not be too dependable when compared with other grains* 

Major exporting countries are the United States^ Canadai Australlai Sweden^ 
Flnlandi France^ and Argentina* Together^ these countries exported 85 percent 
of world oats In 1980-85* Exports for the Soviet Union » United States » 
Canada I Federal Republic of Germanyi and Argentina have trended dowoward^ 
while countries such as Australlai Sweden^ Flnlandi and France have been 
trending upward* Exports in relation to production have been low for the 
larger producing countries but much greater (8^20 percent) for countries such 
as Australlai Sweden^ Finland^ France^ and Argentina* 

Imports of oats are concentrated In countries such as Japan^ Federal Republic 
of Germanyi German Democratic Republic^ Italy^ and Switzerland* These 
countries have been traditional Importers* During 1980-85^ the United States 
began to Import more oats^ and during 1982-85 it became a net importer^ in 
contrast to its net export role during 1955^1* 

The U*S* Role 

The U*S* market share of world oats trade averaged 16 percent in the sixties^ 
rose to 21*7 percent ^uring 1970-74^ then dropped to 5 percent during 
1980-85* Since the U*S* export surge In 1973, when the Soviet Union Imported 
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Table 47--World o^ts consumptloa patterns by major countries — Continued 
Country ; 1960-64 : 1965-69 : 1970-74 1975-79 : 1980-85 



1>000 metric tons 



Germany 1 Fed. 












Rep. of ; 


317.6 


316.0 


393.8 


382.6 


336.6 


Poland 


: 373.0 


330.0 


411.2 


289.2 


375.0 


Australia ; 


308.6 


299.2 


222.0 


224.2 


205.3 


China 


! 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Sweden ; 


110,8 


133.8 


150.0 


125.4 


126.8 


Finland ; 


: 139.8 


140.0 


83.2 


202.0 


117.7 


France ; 


396.6 


170.0 


164.0 


136.8 


375.5 


Subtotal 


5,852.0 


6,079.6 


7,235.8 7 


,427.8 


7,576.3 








Percent 






Share of 












world 


! 67.5 


68.3 


71.3 


69.7 


73.9 






1, 


000 metric tons 






Total world 


: 8,732.6 


8,899.0 


10,141.6 10 


,653.6 


10,249.0 



Source: (66). 



Table 48 — ^Average carryover stocks of oats by major producing countries 



Country ; 


! 1960-64 ! 


! 1965-69 : 


1970-74 : 


1975-79 :' 


1980-35 






1,000 metric tons 






Soviet Union : 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


United States 


: 4,384.2 


5,756.6 


6,278.6 


3,475.8 


2,604.5 


Canada : 


2,016.8 


1,822.6 


1,489.2 


1,390.0 


808.8 


Germany, Fed. 












Rep. of : 


528.0 


443.8 


380.6 


298.8 


351.6 


Poland 


: 162.0 


168.0 


140.0 


113.4 


113. 


Australia : 


0 


150.0 


463.2 


457.2 


221.5 


China : 


: 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Sweden : 


182.0 


190.8 


188.8 


104.4 


185.5 


Finland 


80.2 


71.6 


151.0 


107.0 


217.8 


France ; 


195.2 


95.0 


43.0 


32.8 


69.2 


Subtotal 


! 7,548.4 


8,698.4 


9,134.4 


5,979.4 


4,572.2 








Percent 






Share of world; 


! 90.8 


93.5 


93.9 


87.9 


86.6 






1,000 


metric tons 






Total o£ world : 


8,313.8 


9,307.4 


9,726.2 


6,801.2 


5,279.2 



Source: (66). 
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Table 30 — World oats trade by major trading countries 



Country 



1960-64 



1965-69 : 1970-74 : 1975-79 



1980-S5 



1,000 metric tons 



Average imports: 



Soviet Union 


U 


U 


1 ft 




Al 1 


united Stated ■ 


m ft 

Jo . V 


ft 


^1 R 


IRA 


. £ 


Canada : 


Lv . £ 


n 
u 


0§l ft 






u^nnany , ir eG • ■ 












Kep • or : 






fo^ . 0 


HA ft 




troj^nci ■ 


1 ? n 


A ft 




Aft 4 


27 ft 


Chf Tin ■ 


67.4 


0 


0 


0 


0 




16 6 


,4 


17 8 


5.6 


1.2 


? Inland * 


15 0 


2 


2 6 


1.0 


36 2 


rrance ■ 




1 ft 




1 ft 


3& s 


Japan 




4J7 . 0 


1 ft^ A 


1 fkl ft 


1 1 7 


Italy ; 


141.8 


217.2 


184.8 


114.6 


90.5 


Serman Bem. Rep. : 


30.2 


5.4 


62.4 


25.0 


28.3 


United Kingdom : 


37.8 


20.0 


18.4 


42.2 


18.7 


Belgium/ Luxembourg ; 


45.2 


82.0 


60.0 


72.8 


56.0 


Brazil : 


12.4 


15.0 


27.2 


31.8 


6.3 


Ecuador i 


3.2 


8.2 


15.2 


26.2 


22.3 


Hether lands : 


! 195.0 


84.0 


74.4 


42.8 


45.5 


Switzerland : 


128.4 


159.4 


169.2 


147.0 


123.2 


Ireland : 


! 19.6 


9.8 


10.8 


12.6 


3.7 


Subtotal 1 


. 1,173.0 


1,141.0 


1,559.2 


1,255.8 


1,145.1 








Percent 






^nare worxa < 


90 4 


89.7 


91.9 










1.000 metric toos 










1,271.6 


1,696.0 


1 Vi'i 7 




nveto^e cjcpor^s ■ 












bovxet uDXon 




9.8 


19.4 


U 


u 




» ft 


185.2 


370.2 


1 DA n 
XUO. U 


in 1 


Canada 


: 174.8 


106.8 


104.0 


189.6 


65.7 


Germany, Fed. 












Rep. of 


: 25.8 


25.6 


28.6 


27.4 


6.2 


Poland 


t 0 


7.2 


11.2 


.2 


0 


Australia 


: 336.2 


275.8 


316.8 


336.4 


236.0 


Sweden 


: 84.8 


138.6 


264.4 


150.8 


320.0 


Finland 


: 3.2 


8.8 


81.8 


28.8 


140.7 


Prance 


: 22.6 


101.0 


151.8 


193.4 


265.8 


Argentina 


: 297.8 


196.6 


158.6 


218.0 


85.0 






1,055.4 


1,506.8 




1 1 0ft 1 








Percent 






Share of world 


I 91.9 


86.2 


8e.5 


86.2 


85.6 






1,000 metric toos 






Total world 


: 1,344.4 


1,224.0 


1,702.2 


1,450.6 


1,390.7 


Source I (66) . 
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Table 51 — World and U.S. oata trade and conaumptloii 





World trade : 


0. 


S. exports 


Year : 


la relstloa to : 


la 


relstloa to 






coasumptloa 




Percent 






1960 : 


2.1 




1.0 


1961 ; 


3.0 




.7 


1962 : 


2.7 




1.0 


1963 ! 


2.6 




2 


1964 : 


3.3 




. ^ 


1965 : 


3.6 




1 A 


1 QAA 


2 6 




.7 


1 QA7 






.2 


1968 : 


! 2.3 




.1 


1969 : 


1.8 




,1 


1970 


! 3.5 




..6 


1971 ; 


! 3.5 




.8 


1972 ; 


! 3.1 




.7 


1973 ; 


! 3.4 




1.9 


1974 ! 


! 2.2 




,4 


1975 ; 


! 2.7 




. ^ 


1976 


! 3.1 




mX 


1977 


! 2.8 




.5 


1978 


: 3 1 




.1 


1979 


3 1 




.1 


1980 


: 2.8 




.5 


1981 


: 2.5 




.2 


1982 


: 2.2 




.1 


1983 


: 3.6 




.1 


1984 


: 3.9 




1/ 


1985 


: 3.0 




.1 



1/ Leaa than 0.1 percent. 
Source: (66). 



a large amount of U*S. oata becauae of tight feed grain auppllea world tflde» 
O.S. oata exporta have declined to low levela» eapeclally since 1982. Higher 
O.S. prlcea and a atroog U.S. dollar have luade exporta from the United States 
leas attractive. However^ theae factors could change because cf the Food 
&±curity Act of 198S» one goal of which la to make U.S. commodities more 
competitive in the export market. 

U.S. oata importa averaged tiearly 40^000 metric tona in the aisctiea but 
dropped to about 20^000 tona in the l970*a. Moat oata were imported from 
Canada becauae of quality preferencea or price advaatagea. During 1980'8S* 
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oats imports averaged 245,200 metric tons per year, mostly from Scandanavlaa 
countries and Canada. 

The United States became a net importer of oats during 1982-85, with most of 
the shipments coming from Sweden with lesser amounts from Canada and Finland* 
The Swedish oats were of generally superior quality (high in test weight and 
white in color) or offered economic advantages. 

Between World Vara I and II, the United States was normally a net exporter of 
oats except in years of short crops. During 1939-55, however, this pattern 
changed, because imports exceeded exports in every crop year except 1941, 
1946, and 1947, The United States again became a net exporter during 1955-81 
(41). 

Swedish oats were generally in surplus during 1982-85, Surplus oats were 
bought by the Swedish Government and withheld from the domestic commercial 
market (15, 32), One option available to the Swedish Government for disposing 
of the surplus oats is to export them at the world price. Because the price 
paid by the Government to its farmers is higher than the world price, a 
subsidy exists. The high value of the dollar and lower ocean freight rates 
made exporting the surpluses economically feasible, 

Swedish oats delivered to gulf ports were competitive with U,S, prices. At 
tines these oats were competitively priced with oats in Toledo and thus could 
be shipped by barge (the barge market was already depressed, and this haul is 
considered a backhaul which can be done for a very low rate) into Kentucky for 
less than U,S, oats, Swedish oats have mostly penetrated the Southeast market 
and to a lesser degree the Northeast, 
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Appendix table 1 — Fertilizer and lime used on oats^ by 5tatc» 1978 



State 


Fertilizer 


I N 1/ 1 


a 
a 

P2O5 2/ : 

1 


: 

: K2O 3/ : 

• 


; 

Lime : 
: 


* 
* 

Manure : 

• 
• 


Other 








Pounds per 


acre 






Illinois : 


6.16 


13.92 


19.00 


520 


937 


0 


Indiana : 


: 29.37 


40.52 


40. 10 


360 


0 


0 


Iowa ! 


: 12.18 


20.28 


19.49 


740 


0 


0 


Mlcnlgan 


I 21.70 


44.40 


44.89 


140 


323 


0 


Minnesota J 




14.95 


13 49 


40 


861 


98 


Missouri : 


28.70 


32.20 


33.06 


320 


0 


0 


Montana j 


; 21.81 


27.16 


6.20 


0 


0 


0 


neDrasKH 


t 17.41 


8.17 


4. JO 


0 


9 


.33 


new loric 


t 23.05 


43.36 


43.12 


400 


984 


0 


North Dakota : 


; 9.74 


11.72 


.12 


0 


0 


0 


Ohio 


: 30.80 


52.08 


51.67 


340 


0 


0 


Pennsylvania 


! 19.73 


36.61 


38.14 


360 


557 


0 


South Dalcota ; 


! 14.43 


13.12 


1.99 


0 


0 


0 


Wisconsin 


; 4.45 


18.78 


37.90 


380 


3,520 


0 



1/ Nitrogen. 

Phosphate. 
,3/ Potassium- 
Source: (33). 
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Appeadlx table 2 — Fertilizer use oa oats» 1983 



State 




Trace elements 



Zinc 



Sul- : Magne- : Cal- 
phur : siuitt : cium 



Boron 



Pounds per acre 



lUlnols 


! 11.4 


19.8 


32.9 


295 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


inaiana 




li. .J 


An ft 




n 
u 


n 
u 


n 
u 


u 


u 


u 


n 


Iowa 


15.5 


17.1 


13.1 


161 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Kaasas 


: 33.6 


18.7 


5.3 


0 


149 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Michigan 


: 28.8 


47.6 


56.7 


329 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Minnesota 


: 13.9 


13.7 


12.2 


59 


325 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Nebraslca 


: 29.3 


18.6 


3.3 


0 


0 


0 


.3 


.2 


0 


0 


0 


New York 


: 33.1 


39.6 


42.1 


692 


0 


0 


0 


.1 


0 


0 


0 


North 
























Dakota 


\ 20.1 


11.7 


0.7 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Ohio : 


30.6 


53.2 


68.0 


573 


136 


0 


0 


0 


.1 


0 


0 


Pena** 
























sylvania 


: 24.1 


35.1 


34.9 


1012 


62 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


South 
























Dakota 


\ 19.9 


11.7 


2.0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Wisconsin 


: 7.4 


16.3 


51.9 


642 


45 


0 


0 


1.1 


0 


.2 





.2 



1/ Nitrogen 
T/ Phosphate. 
3/ Potassium. 
Source: ( 6 2). 
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Appendix table 3 — Sumoiary of field operations for oats V 







Times 


over aa acre for specified operations 






;Holdboard > 




■ 
■ 












; chisel, 


: Disc , 


: Apply 












'fltraiitht 


: harrow, 


: fertl- 




Combine , 








plow, 


:cultlpack: llzer, 




! bale, 






State : 


one way 




: chemicals 


: Plant: 


haul 


: Other 2/: 


Total 










Number 








Illinoid : 


0. 25 


2.70 


0.26 


1.09 


1.74 


0.03 


6. 12 


Indiana 


: . 51 


1.98 


.58 


. o*^ 


1 1ft 




5.13 


Iowa : 


.18 


2.69 


.16 


1.00 


2.54 


.02 


6.59 


Kansas 


: .50 


2.28 


.45 


1.00 


1.26 


.0 


5.59 






2.62 


1.19 


.98 


1.27 


.15 


0 • m 


Minnesota : 


.80 


3.07 


.70 


1.00 


2.91 


.24 


8.72 


Nebraska 


: .29 


2.42 


.64 


1.02 


1.48 


0 


5.85 


New York : 


.98 


2.71 


.63 


.98 


1.87 


.16 


7,33 


North Dakota 


: 1.55 


1.43 


.50 


.56 


1.97 


.16 


6.17 


Ohio 


.78 


1.85 


.84 


.90 


1.59 


.17 


6.13 


Pennsylvania ; 


.94 


1.99 


.63 


1.00 


1.76 


.06 


6.38 


South Dakota 


.61 


1.98 


.56 


.81 


2.00 


.01 


5.97 


Wisconsin : 


.93 


3.32 


.47 


1.03 


2.10 


.42 


8.27 



1^/ Excludes custom operations. 
2/ Rotary mower, rock picker. 
Source: (62)» 



Appendix table 4 — Proportion of oats production marketed 
by alternative oethods^ selected States, 1982 



State : 


: Share sold directly 
from field 


: Share delivered to 
:off-fanD destinations 


: Share hauled to 
: fara storage 






Percent 




Illinois ; 


2.46 


22.51 


73. UJ 


Indiana 


: .93 


29.92 


69.15 


Iowa ; 


.87 


17.79 


81.34 


Missouri 


: 0 


0 


0 


Ohio 


! 2.09 


33.82 


61.09 


Com Belt 


: 1.53 


25.76 


72.70 


Kansas : 


.31 




76. 17 


Nebraska 


! 1.15 


11.96 


86. 8B 


North Dakota 


! .76 


20.74 


78.50 


South Dakota 


: 0 


15.06 


89.94 


Northern ; 








plains ! 




1 7 An 

Li m DU 


Qi on 

Ol . 7U 


Michigan : 


0 


30.56 


69.44 


Minnesota 


: 0 


9.55 . 


90.45 


Wisconsin ; 


2.71 


2.21 


95.07 


Lake States : 


1.02 


11.82 


87.15 


Mew York : 


2.27 


17.83 


79.90 


Pennsylvania 


: 3.54 


10.83 


85.63 


Northeast : 


2.92 


14.25 


82.82 



Source: (62)- 
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Appeadlx table 5 — Priciog methods used for oats sold from the fields 

selected Stated^ 1982 



State : 


Share aold by — 


1^0XWaXfl CO!l€XaC€ 


* uasa DLaricec 








Percent 




Zlliaois t 


I . 0 


100.00 


0 


ladiana 


I 0 


100.00 


0 


Iowa t 


0 


94.68 


5.32 


Missouri 


I 0 


0 


0 


Ohio ; 


0 


100.00 


0 


Com Belt t 


E 0 


99.01 


^99 


Kaoeias J 


! 0 


inn no 

±vv . vv 




Nebraska j 


; 0 


100^00 


0 


North Dakota ; 


; 0 


100.00 


0 


South Dakota 


SI 


n 

V 


n 

SI 


Northera Plains: 


*■ SI 


1 nn nn 


A 

u 


Mlchigaa \ 


I 0 


0 


0 


Mioaesota 


: 0 


0 


0 


WiscoQSia 


: 0 


100.00 


0 


Lake States 


i 0 


100.00 


0 


New York 


t 0 


100.00 


0 


Pennsylvaola 


: 0 


100.00 


0 


Northeast 


; 0 


100.00 


0 



Source: (62). 
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Appendix table 6 — Diapoaitiaa of oata delivered to off'farm 
defitinationa at harveat^ aelected Statea^ 1982 





Returned to : 


Transferred 




Placed in 


State : 


farm : 


to buyer 




atorage 






Percent 






Illinoia : 


0 


69.70 




30.30 


Indiana 


; 0 


74.29 




25.71 


Iowa ; 


4.53 


00. ol 




A A A£ 

Zo.oo 


Hiaaouri 


; 0 


U 




0 


Ohio ; 


1.12 


72.73 




26.15 


Com Belt 


: 1.40 


71.09 




27*51 


Kanaaa ! 


.27 


51.41 




48.32 


Nebraska 


: 0 


94.52 




5.48 


North Dakota : 




94.67 




5. 33 


South Dakota 


: 0 


An A A 

89.80 




4 A AA 

10.20 


Northern 










Plalna 


.08 


80.29 




19.63 


nicnigan 




47. 03 




/ C 4 A 

45.18 


mnneaoca 




7fi <\1 
/O. 31 






Wisconain 


0 


76.52 




23.48 




■ ^• 


30. o^ 




. 


New York 


: 0 


14.63 




85.37 


Pennsylvania 


: 0 


42.30 




57.70 


Northeaat 


: 0 


25.37 




74.63 



Source: (62). 
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Appendix table 7 — Pricing methods used to establish a price for oats 
delivered to buyers at harvest, selected States, 1982 





Pricing set by " 




Forward 


: Cash : 


Price-later 


State : 


contract 


: market : 


contract 






Percent 




Illinois : 


0 


100.00 


0 


Indiana 


! 11.53 


88.47 


0 


Iowa ; 


13.88 


86.12 


0 


Missouri 


; 0 


0 


0 


Ohio ; 


.14 


99.72 


.14 


Corn Belt 


5.91 


94.94 


.05 




12.45 


87.55 


0 


Nebraska 


; 0 


84.21 


15.79 


North Dakota 


; 39.63 


60.37 


0 


South Dakota 


; 11.53 


88.47 


0 


Northern ; 








Plains ; 


18.73 


78.91 


2.37 


Michigan 


; 49.07 


50.93 


0 


Minnesota 


; 0 


100.00 


0 


Wisconsin 


0 


100.00 


0 


Lake States 


! 22.47 


69.94 


7.59 


New York ; 


; 0 


83.33 


16.67 


Pennsylvania 


: 0 


100.00 


0 


Northeast 


0 


94.12 


5.88 



Source: (62) . 
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Appendix table 8 — Disposition of oats stored on the farm followlag harvest^ 

selected States » 1982 





Delivered to 


: Fed to 


; Remalolag 


: Sold 


State : 


COC ; 


livestock 


: la storage : 


1 
1 






Percent 




Illinois 


0 


52.99 


27.81 


19.21 


Indiana 


: 0 


68.33 


20.65 


11.01 


Iowa : 


0 


57.08 


36.65 


4. 28 


Missouri 


: 0 


0 


0 


0 


Ohio 


; 0 


50.66 


34.72 


14.63 


Corn Belt 


; 0 


57.08 


31.72 


11-20 


Kansas : 


0 


66.43 


25.17 


8.40 


Nebraska 


! 0 


46.83 


34.00 


19.17 


North Dakota 


; 0 


53.03 


34.59 


12.38 


South Dakota 


: 0 


45.81 


37.07 


17.12 


Northern : 










Plains s 


0 


51.86 


33.45 


14.69 


Michigan 


0 


57.15 


32.23 


10.63 


Minnesota 


: 0 


50.52 


36.18 


13.30 


tflscooaln 


; 0 


49.00 


38.77 


12.24 


haKfi ocaces 


I u 


51.16 


36.49 




New York : 


0 


47.89 


31.50 


20.62 


Pennsylvania 


: 0 


59.35 


26.23 


14.42 


Northeast 


0 


53.94 


28.72 


17.35 



Source: (62). 
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Appendix table 9 — PrlcltLg methods used to establish a price 
for oats sold from farm storage, selected states, 1982 crop 



State 


! Share sold by — 


s Forward contract : 


Cash Darke t : 


Price-later contract 






Percent 




Illinois 


15.77 


68.46 


15.77 


Indiana 


; 0 


100.00 


0 


Iowa 


; 0 


100.00 


0 


Missouri 


: 0 


0 


0 


Ohio 


; 16.03 


67.14 


16.82 


Corn Belt 


: 10.56 


78.69 


10.75 


Kansas \ 


; 0 


83.67 


16.33 


Nebraska 


: 12.22 


87.78 


0 


North Dakota 


; 0 


100.00 


0 


South Dakota 


: 3.15 


96.85 


1.95 


Northern 








Plains 


4.56 


93.49 


0 


Hlcaigan 


0 


100. 00 


0 


Minnesota 


• Z> 


97.67 


0 


Wisconsin : 


0 


100.00 


0 


JjaKB 0€a€cS 


; 1.00 


99.00 


0 


New York : 


! 26.39 


60.41 


13.20 


Pennsylvania 


: 0 


100. 00 


0 


Northeast 


! 14.81 


77.49 


7.40 



Source: ( 6 2). 
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Appeodir tsble 10 — U.S. o^ts productloa costa 



"1977" 



1975" 



■T97r 



im : Mi 
t 



"T95r 



"T95r 



"T55T" 



Cash r«c«lpta: 

Fdwry crop 

SeoondWEy crop 
Totftl 
Cub «xpa]i4«a: 

Lioe «ikd gTPftUM 

Cbftalcftla 

QMtott operations 

fU«l« lubrlcatlo&fe atkd electricity 
Vapelra 

Sited Ubor 1^^ 
lUacelietkeooa 
Xeetuticcl tervlces 
total varlAbla eipeoaea 

General fam overhead 
tazee atkd loauraoca 
Incareat 
Totals flMd asP«^ee 

Tbtftlr caah eEpenaea 

KacelpcA leaa cash expeosea 
Capital repleceaenc 
ftacelpta leaa ca«h espeiues 

and raplaceaant 
Bcooosic (opportunity) coata: 
Variable expeoafta 
GeaerAl tmrm overhead 
taxea tod Insuraoce 
Gapltel repleceacnc 
Allocated racuraa to owned Inputs: 

Itetum to opesatlcQ capital 

Return to other ocx^ltod capital 

Net Innd cent 

Labor (paid and unpaid) 1^^ 
Total* ecooottic (opportunity) 
coats 

Sesldual returns to «aneg<:*ent 

cod rlaic 
Hat eeturas to omed Inputs 



%rveAt period price 



Tlald 



1.40 



Dollara per ^aoted acre 

91.15 
30.22 
121.37 





60.99 


60.23 


56.70 


57.60 


66.32 


74.26 




29.64 


31. U 


38.42 


32.57 


21.38 


27.24 




90. a3 


91.34 


95.12 


90.17 


67.70 


101.52 




3.2a 


3.16 


2.79 


4.60 


4.90 


5.63 




7.42 


5.57 


5.20 


6.B3 


7.55 


9.26 




.59 


.61 


.63 


.76 


.93 


1.06 




.31 


.29 


.26 


.76 


.80 


.67 




1 47 


1 OA 






J.U3 


\ AO 




3.29 


3.22 


4.63 


4.54 


7.20 


10.34 




4. 76 


4.30 


5. 76 


5. 57 


A m 

O.U± 


6. 79 






NA 


NA 


NA 


HA 


NA 




.69 


.67 


.67 


.70 


.77 


1.24 




HA 


NA 


KA 


HA 


NA 


NA 




22.31 


19.79 


22.76 


26.62 


31.21 


38.70 


• 


2.66 


3.30 


3.42 


4.65 


6.04 


5.73 


; 


3.94 


^.24 


4.79 


5.29 


5.84 


10.57 


; 


9.74 


V 51 


9.37 


9.70 


10.40 


11.20 


t 


16.55 


17.05 


17.56 


19.64 


22.26 


27.50 




38.66 


36.63 


40.36 


46.26 


53.49 


66.20 




51.97 


54.51 


54.76 


43.91 


34.21 


35.32 


: 


6.91 


10.34 


U.46 


14.05 


15.25 


16.60 


X 


43.06 


44.17 


43.30 


29.86 


16.96 


16.72 




22. 31 


19. 79 


22. 76 


26.62 


31 . 21 




] 


2!66 


3^30 


3.42 


4.65 


6^04 


5.73 




3.94 


4.24 


4.79 


5.29 


5.84 


10.57 




6.91 


10.34 


11.46 


14.05 


15.25 


16.60 


t 


.40 


.33 


.34 


.58 


.66 


1.21 


t 


3.43 


3.96 


4.41 


5.4L 


5.67 


6.33 




15.44 


13.34 


14.61 


19.45 


22.70 


19.39 




5.26 


5.80 


6.46 


9.67 


10.69 


U.63 




62.55 


61.61 


66.47 


65.91 


96.45 


U0.16 




26.26 


29.73 


26.65 


4.25 


-10.75 


'6.64 




52.80 


53.67 


52.67 


39.56 


29.36 


29.92 



7.13 
9.26 
1.10 
.95 
3.75 

11.70 
7.71 

NA 
1.22 

NA 

42.62 

6.57 
10.65 
17.62 
35.04 

77.86 

43.51 
16.39 
25.12 



42.62 
6.57 
10.65 
16.39 

1.60 
7.11 
23.52 
12.74 
123.40 

-2.03 

42.94 



1.49 



1.05 



1.15 



43.60 40.30 53.80 50.10 



Bollarg Per bushel 
1.30 1.49 1.73 
Buahela per glaoted <icre 
50.90 49.92 52.84 



76.33 


70.82 


B3.96 


46.38 


25.44 


23.76 


20.76 


22.59 


103.77 


94.60 


104.74 


70.97 


7.15 


5.71 


6.62 


6.46 


11.17 


9.91 


10.61 


9.96 


1.35 


1.31 


1.38 


1.36 


1.25 


1.34 


1.32 


l.U 


4 .21 




A in 


4 OK. 
J. 73 


11.69 


10.53 


6.80 


7.67 


7 


f . Ov 


7 


7 ^A 


NA 


1.16 


1.22 


1.20 


.94 


.96 


.96 


.97 


NA 


.06 


.06 


.06 


45.61 


42.88 


45.44 


41.9? 


4.67 


5.16 


5.32 


5.26 


12.21 


12.35 


13.33 


13.73 


13.17 


14.07 


14.66 


14.44 


30.05 


31.60 


33.. 31 


33.45 


75.66 


74.48 


76.75 


75.43 


26.11 


20.12 


25.99 


-4.46 


22.05 


22.96 


23.09 


20.91 


6.06 


-2.86 


2.90 


-25.37 


45.61 


42.88 


45.44 


41.9? 


4.67 


5.16 


5.32 


5.26 


12.21 


12.35 


13.33 


13.73 


22.05 


22.96 


23.09 


20.91 



1.40 
9.60 
26.62 
13.40 
135.76 

-31.9? 

19.23 



1.42 



1.03 
9.61 
24.25 
11.76 
130.24 

-35.64 

11.21 



1.45 



1.25 
9.96 
26.35 
12.34 
137.06 

-32.34 

17.56 



1.65 



.90 
9.15 
16.76 
12.17 
120.90 

-49.93 

-10.93 



1.09 



55.25 43.92 50.62 44.27 



Mft • Kot avalUble 

If Olved labor ( m ceah erpenee) and unpeld Ubor could not be aeparacaly Identified^ ftlven avsllable aurvny daca» prior to 1983. 
Stooe 1983* ebey haw be«ii Uec«d separately. 
9gatcmt (39, 56. SD* 
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Appendix table 11 — U*S* oats ptoductloa costsi Hottheast 



I tea 



Caah t«celpta: 

Privacy ctop 

Secoud^rr ctop 
Total 
Cash expeciaes: 

Seed 

Fertlllzat 
Live and gypsum 
Chemicals 
Cuatoa opetatlOQO 

Fueli luibtLcitloti, and electtlclty 
Httpalra 

Glted labot 1/ 
Mtscellaottoua 
Technical seCTlcea 
Tocali vatlable erpeosad 

Cenetal £aM Ofvetbe^ 
Taxaa and loflutaoce 
late teat 
Totals fixed eipeoaea 

Totali ^9Mh expeasaa 

ftacelptfl le»9 cash expenses 

Capital teplaceaeat 

Receipts less caah expenses 
and teplsceuat 
Bcoooaic Copporttuilty) costs: 

Variable expenses 

Geoetal fans ovethead 

Taxea aikd Inautaoce 

Capital replaceaeat 

Allocated tetums to ovned Inputs: 
ftetum to opetatlts capital 
Return to other nonlaad capital 
Net land rent 

Labot (paid and uopaid) 1/ 
Totali econonlc (oppottunlty) 
costa 

Residual tetums to wnagenent 

and risk 
Net tetums to ovned Inputs 



fl&rveat petlod ptlce 



Yield 



■i57r 



73*31 
40.60 
113*90 

3.86 
21.29 



43 
16 
80 
84 



4 
4 
5 
NA 

.98 

HA 

41.35 

3.68 
3.93 
19.95 
27.56 

68.92 

44.99 
9.31 

35.68 

41,35 
3.68 
3.93 
9.31 

.85 
3.65 
5.69 
8.71 
77.17 

36.74 

55.63 



1.52 



79.79 
45.65 
126.43 

3.58 
16.15 
.91 
.36 
4.55 
5.17 
5.80 
NA 

.96 

HA 

37. « 

4.22 
4.46 
19.66 
28.34 

65.81 

60.62 
12.91 

47.71 

37.48 
4.22 
4.46 

12.91 

.67 
5.06 
6.44 
9.80 
81.04 

45.50 

67.37 



1.63 



56.61 
43.41 
100.02 

3.88 
14.52 
1.93 
.42 
.97 
.61 
.66 



4. 
5. 
5. 
HA 

.96 

HA 

38.15 



49 
09 



48.20 49.10 



19.48 
29.06 

67.21 

32.81 
14.60 

18.21 

38.15 
4.49 
5.09 

14.60 

.71 
5.72 
8.56 
10.92 
88.24 

U.78 

37.69 



1.15 



49.40 



1978 



66.25 
42.40 
108.65 

6,37 
14.29 



T579" 



I9tt0 



1V91 



1. 

2. 

5. 

6. 

6. 
HA 

1. 
HA 

44.59 



.55 
.82 
.69 
.34 
.53 

.00 



7.85 
5.52 
19.88 
33.25 



30.81 
15.13 



44.59 
7.85 
5,52 

15.13 

1.03 
5.93 
13.87 
14.61 
108.52 

.13 

35.56 



1.25 



Qollats P^t planted acte 



79,90 
38,92 
118.82 

6.16 
15.97 
1.65 



98.99 
43.45 
142.44 

20.39 



2, 

6. 

9. 

6. 
HA 

1. 
NA 

50.23 



,88 
.^6 
.36 
.89 

.06 



.79 
.06 
.91 



11.35 
6.09 
20,76 
38.20 



12.86 
7.68 
HA 

1.75 
HA 

61.34 

15.09 
11.77 
21.77 
48.63 



103.64 
62.94 
166.58 

9,25 

21,28 
1.92 
3.32 
7.35 

15.39 
8.65 

HA 
1.80 

HA 

68.96 

9.82 
13.19 
15.25 
38.26 



1982 



92.44 
37.78 
130.22 

8.70 
22.35 
9.69 



06 
51 



14.79 
9.79 

HA 
1.32 

HA 

75.37 



5.56 
16.47 
15.63 
37.66 



86.17 
37.91 
124.08 

7,29 
19.82 
9.78 
3.13 
5.56 
13.52 
10.08 
1.66 
1.34 
.16 
72.34 

9.57 
17.04 
12.01 
38.62 



1904 : 19B5 



106,09 
41.34 
147.43 

12.47 
20.86 
10.08 
3.02 
5.51 
11.70 
10.00 
1.63 
1.36 
.17 
76.79 

9.75 
17.24 
14.43 
41.42 



30.39 
16.48 



32.47 
18.13 



15.68 13.91 14.34 



50.23 
11.35 
6.09 
16.48 

1.51 
6.46 
14.54 
15.U 
121.77 

-2.95 



61.34 
15.09 
11.77 
18.13 

2.10 
7.05 
10.48 
16.45 
142.41 

.03 



59.36 
19.83 

39.53 

68.96 
9.82 
13.19 
19.83 

2.83 
7.83 
10.82 
17.84 
151.12 

15.46 



17.19 
28.78 

-11.59 

75.37 
5.56 
16.47 
28.78 

2.50 
13.46 
11.55 
18.34 
172.03 



13.12 
30.07 

-16,95 

72.34 
9.57 
17.04 
30.07 

1.89 
13.90 
11.04 
16,81 
172.66 



29,22 
31.42 



76.79 
9.75 
17.24 
31.42 

2.26 
14.01 
12.03 
16.49 
179.98 



-41.81 -48.58 -32.55 



34.67 36.11 54.78 
Dollats pet bushel 



4.04 



-4.94 



1.60 



12.23 



1.96 



1.42 1.72 1.76 1.53 
Bushels pet pleated actfe 
53.00 56.40 57.68 59.01 60.51 53.74 54.24 



69.02 
41,17 
110.19 

12.61 

19.97 
9.97 
2.95 
5.60 

11.02 
9.85 
1.69 
1.36 
.17 

75.18 

9.71 
18.28 
13.92 
41.91 



77.84 88.43 109.97 107.22 113.03 109.30 118.21 117.09 



-6.90 
30.92 



-2.20 -37.82 



75.18 
9.71 
18.28 
30.92 

1.72 
13.90 

8.66 
17.04 
175.40 

-65.21 

-23.90 



1.05 



65.61 



NA - Hot avallahle. 

1/ Hited labot (a cash expense) and unpaid labot could not be separately Identlfledi glvea available survey datSi prlot to 1983. Since 
loT^ ^u^y listed separately. 
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App^ndlt table 12 — o^ts ptoductlon co9t9» No^nhera VLalas 



Itea 


^ 1975 : 


1976 : 


ly77 ! 


1978 I 


1979 s 


19»0 ; 


1981 ; 


iTTZPS — T 

l70Z I 


i?83 : 


1984 


: 1985 












I>t>llata 9fit pleated acre 










Gash receipts: 
























Pclaarr ctop 


50 ..78 


40..73 


45+56 


52*47 


57*59 


51-81 


72rl5 


74*08 


59>06 


70* ^4 


41+75 


5^coader7 ctop i 


15*48 


13*11 


19+24 


18+49 


13+31 


16*89 


19+66 


0+?*F 


6+27 


7+24 


7+58 


Total 1 


66+26 


53+83 


64+80 


70*96 


70+90 


68 + 70 


91*81 


00*0 Z 


iLE 4 4 

Or +33 


/ / + 4o 


4n 4 4 
31 *33 


Cash wtpensasi 
























Seed i 


3+41 


3+42 


2+82 


3+74 


3*89 


4+52 


6+17 


6*18 


4*ou 


•^4 


6+27 


rertiii.zer 


0* JO 


4+44 


A 41 

4+ 31 


A ill 

*+41 


4*92 


4*82 


4+75 


/+ fH 


7 t\U 
t *uo 


7 aa 

/ + 00 


T 44 

/+ 33 


Chftslcelfi 


+ 37 




99 


+ 0U 


*61 


*61 


+ 69 


OA 


1 rh4 
1* 113 


07 

+T/ 


+ 7Z 


Cuetos op«tatlotia i 


1+64 


1*32 


2+28 


2 + 57 


2*82 


2*99 


3*33 


2 + 64 


2+32 


2+69 


2.02 


fvtlt iDbxlcatloai and electtlclty 


1+93 


1+53 


2+62 


2+91 


4+98 


6+83 


8*28 


9+45 


8+22 


6*89 


5+66 


Repel ta 


J* f J 


^+ / J 


<l+ J3 


A 77 
**+ / / 


5+02 


5+34 


6+60 


7 9A 


7 90 

i *A7 


7 AO 
/ *4? 


44 

0. 3 J 








nn 


nn 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Ha 


+ 04 


on 


ft 4 
+o3 


MlsceXlaneoua i 


* JO 


7 

* J/ 


* JO 


+ 39 


+41 


+ 63 


+ 66 


4A 
*3U 


+ 31 


44 
+ 3Z 


+ 52 


Techolcal semcee i 




HA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


HA 


+02 


*02 


+ 02 


+ 02 


Total* vatlaUe expenses i 


17+86 


14+07 


16*97 


19*39 


22+65 


25*74 


30+48 


34*7:; 


32*13 


34+01 


30+28 


Geoecsl fatm ovetbesd 1 


1+60 


1+83 


1+95 


3+43 


4*03 


3+53 


4*74 


3+94 


4+26 


4*38 


4+41 


Taxes sttd losuraiice 




4+0/ 


4*v0 


3*U0 


5+51 


6+31 


6+96 


7 44 
/ + 33 


7 ^0 


7 0/1 

/ + 7U 


T T4 

/+ /Z 


Intetest 


< TO 

□ + 


< Al 
D*OX 


4 ^ 


4 7A 
3+ /O 


6+30 


6+91 


12*61 


11 a4 
11+03 


1 9 9a 


11 R1 


11 u 
ll + >0 




11 


11+ >X 


19 11 
K * 11 




15*04 


16+75 


24*31 


94 4* 

AJ+ J4 


9^ 0^ 
AJ + 


9A 

£4 + V7 


44 iLO 


£Of4Xt casn c&pcoaea 


£7 + £3 


94 47 


29*08 


33*64 


38+49 


42+49 


54+79 


58+09 


30+ Vv 


58+10 


53*97 


Escelp'ts less cash axpensee 


^7 m 
J/ «ux 


9a 9A 


»+ / z 


4T 44 

3/ + 3Z 


32+41 


26+21 


37+02 


44 T 4 

ZZ+ /3 


Q 4T 
7+Z/ 


1 0 4& 


-3+64 


Cspltel teplaceMut 


7 + 13 


8+ /o 


1 A 1 Q 

10+ It- 


14 AC 


13+03 


13+42 


16*28 


10 + Z4 


1 ft 40 
I0+ 37 


1 0 


1 iL 4A 

16+ 3U 


AAA 1 A A- A- A A W ^ j-M* Art A J fl -4 

vBceipcB xesB cean espeoaev 




1 o cn 


9 4 

£ 3+ ?j 


Z4+0v 


19+38 


12+79 


20 + 74 


A AO 
4*4T 


^ ^9 


— 1 9 
'+ 1£ 


^1 0 Oil 
1t+t4 


and teplaceseiit 
























SCOwOUC kvRin'ttUSlLy^ coacB« 
























Vstlsble sxpetkses 


17+86 


14*07 


16+97 


19*39 


22+65 


25+74 


30+48 


34 + 75 


32*13 


34+01 


30+28 


General fatm ovethead 


1+60 


1+83 


1+95 


3+43 


4+03 


3+53 


4*74 


3+94 


4+26 


4+38 


4+41 


Tsxes sod Ifttursoce i 


4+00 


4+07 


4+66 


5*06 


5+51 


6*31 


6.96 


7+ 55 


7+39 


7*90 


7+72 


Cspltsl tepleteaent i 


9 + 15 


8+ 76 


10+19 


12+^6 


13*03 


13+42 


16+28 


18+24 


18+59 


19+50 


16+30 


Allseated retarns to omsd Isputs: i 
























Return to operating cspltsl i 


+ 34 


+ 24 


*26 


*40 


+ 58 


*77 


1+08 


+92 


+ 68 


an 
*ell 


+ 61 


Return to other nonlsnd capital 


. 3*50 


3+35 


3+89 


4+76 


4*98 


5+05 


6+24 


7+82 


7*73 


8+00 


6+71 


Itet land rest i 13.15 


10+39 


12+15 


13+42 


15*86 


14+95 


19+88 


21*13 


18+13 


20+01 


12.12 


Iisbot (paid Sttl ttspsld) 1/ 


. 4+37 


4+63 


5*46 


6.84 


7+02 


7+35 


8+79 


9 + 28 


8+45 


9*10 


8+36 


Tbtsl* ecoooalc CoppottuaTty) 


53+96 


47+34 


55+53 


65+75 


7?+65 


77+12 


94*45 


103.63 


97+36 


103+70 


86.52 


costs 
























Sesldusl retune to asnsgeBsnt 


12 + 30 


6+50 


9+27 


5+21 


-2 + 76 


-8+42 


-2+64 


-22 +81 


-32.03 


-26+22 


-36+19 


snd tlrit 
























Het tstums to owned Inputs i 


33+65 


25+n 


31+03 


30+62 


25+68 


19+70 


33+35 


16+34 


2+96 


11.69 


-8+38 












Dollars j»et btiahal 










Esrveat patlod ptlce i 


lr3j 


1*44 


1+02 


1+11 


1+26 


1+47 


1*72 


1+36 


1*33 


1 + 55 


1+09 












Buahels pet Planted acte 










tleld 


37+70 


28+30 


44*90 


47+40 


45.90 


35+16 


41+95 


54*57 


44+29 


45*39 


39 + U 



HA - Not svsllable. 

1/ Hlted Isbor (a cash expenae) and unpaid labor could aot be separately Identified given available survey data* prior to 1983+ Since 
19% they have been listed sepi^tately+ 
Soutcei (39* 56^ 57>+ 
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Appendix tAble ]>^*S* ostA prodacttoa co»t9» ttik/a 3t«te9 awl Can Belt 



"1575" 



"I57r 



"I57r 



1—1575— T 

t t 



T57r 



"TW 



"ISTO" 



X X 



CMb receipts I 

Frlaety crop 

Secofkdet; crop 
Tecel 
CMb expene^ti 

Seed 

FecttUeec 

Ltae and grp^UR 

Che«tcele 

Coetott operettooe 

Pael» lubttcatton» aod electricity 

ftepelra 

Hired Ubor 1/ 
macellaneoua 
Tectmlcal eerrlcee 
Totel» variable ezpeneea 

General fara overhead 
Taxaa Aod loaaranea 
Iiitttreat 

Totals fixed expenaes 

Totals caab expeoaea 

tltcalpte leas caab expeaaee 
Capital replaceaeat 
fteealptt lesa catb ezpenaea 

and f^VlaiCeaeikt 
EcoDoalc (oppofrcnoity) coata: 
Variable expeaaes 
General £ara Overhead 
Tixaa and loaurance 
Ctpltal raplaceaeor 
ALLoearad retuma to oened Inpurt: 

Be tarn ro opera tlog capital 

Ketara to other nonland capital 

Nat land rent 

Labor (paid and unpaid) 1/ 
Totals ecoQOttic Coppormaity) 
coata 

Raaldnal tatama to "^ l ea ent 

and dek 
Mer reruma to oened Inpnta 



Barvear period price 



66*98 
39*84 
106.8:^ 

3*10 
6*62 
1*07 
.23 
1*96 
4.20 
5*43 
HA 

*89 

HA 

23*49 

3.79 
3.92 
10.74 
18.46 

41*95 

64*87 
8.69 



23.49 
3*79 
3*92 
8.69 

*40 
3*35 

20*07 
5*50 

69.21 

37.61 
66.92 



1*42 



71.71 
45*03 
U6*74 

2*98 
5*20 
*97 
*31 
2*U 
4*45 
5*31 
HA 

*87 

HA 

22*19 

4.34 
4.33 
10*4Q 
19*15 



75*41 
U.12 



22*19 
4.34 
4*33 

11*12 

.34 
4*28 

17*95 
6*15 

70*70 

46*05 
74*77 



1.51 



65.72 
54*14 
119*85 

2*65 
4*92 
1.01 
*28 
2.97 
6*23 
6.93 
HA 

.88 

KA 

25.87 

4*62 
4*88 
10*33 
19*83 



74.16 
12*17 



56*18 $4.29 61*99 



25*87 
4*62 
4*68 

12*17 

*38 
4*69 

19*88 
6.80 

79*29 

40*57 
72.31 



1*07 



60*29 
41*44 
101. 73 

5,04 
7*73 
1*26 
*66 
2.67 
5*52 
6*05 
HA 

*91 

HA 

29*84 

5*09 
5*44 
10.70 
21*22 



41*34 45.70 51*06 



Yield 



47.30 A7*40 61*60 



50*66 
15*09 

35*57 

29*84 
5*09 
5*44 

15*09 

.67 
5*81 
25*77 
U*53 
99*23 

2*49 

46*27 



1*16 



51*80 



0ollara per Plaatad acre 



70*83 
24*70 
95.53 

5.45 
8.32 
1.50 
*66 
2*79 
8.49 
6.61 
HA 

*99 

NA 

34*81 

6.77 
6*05 
U*47 
24*29 

59*10 

36*44 
16*65 

19*79 

34*81 
6*77 
6*05 

16*65 

*98 
6*41 
29*78 
12.72 
U4*17 



84*63 
31*32 
U5.95 

6.14 
10*42 

1*64 
*73 

3*32 
12.15 

7.56 
HA 

1*55 
HA 

43*51 

5.76 
13.03 
12*36 
31*15 

74*66 

41.29 
18*35 

22*94 

43*51 
5*76 
13*03 
18.35 

1*35 
7.01 
29*39 
13*59 
131*99 



103.47 
33.23 
136.70 

7*54 
10*83 

1*80 
.80 

3.55 
13.70 

8.39 
HA 

1.54 
HA 

40.15 

7*46 
13.02 
22.0a 
42.56 



45*99 
19.76 

26.23 

40.51 
7.46 
13.02 
19*76 

1.80 
7*66 
28.12 
14.93 
140*90 



-18*64 -16.04 -4*20 
31*26 35.30 48.31 
Oollaxa peg boabel 
1.32 1*46 1*72 
Buabela peg Plaatad acre 
53*70 57*92 60*05 



79*99 
39*08 
U9*70 

7*75 

12.54 
1.40 
1*25 
5.?2 

13*52 
7*59 

HA 
1*32 

HA 

50.76 

5.15 
15*47 
13*93 
34*55 



80*0G 
38.70 
U8.76 

6.37 
U*33 
1.47 
1*39 
5.48 
12.34 
8*12 
1*41 
1*34 
*08 
49.33 

5*48 
16; 40 
16*05 
38*01 



93*19 
30.02 
123*21 

10.26 

12.16 
1.54 
1*41 
5*15 

10*11 
8*10 
1.45 
1*36 
.08 

51*62 

5.61 
17*56 
17*14 
40.31 



33.76 
24*30 

9.46 

50*76 
5.15 
15.47 
24.30 

1*65 
10.55 
33.38 
16*12 
157.38 

-38*31 



31.42 
26*26 

5*16 

49.33 
5.48 
10.40 
26*26 

1.26 
11*25 
31.83 
14*26 
156*15 

-37*39 



31.2)^ 
25.21 



50*40 
31.65 
82*05 

9.65 
10.75 
1*49 
1*07 
5*18 
8*81 
7.51 
1U3 
1*36 
*0d 
47*33 

5*45 
17*65 
16*57 
39.68 



90.71 85*31 07.34 91*93 87*00 



-4*95 
23.26 



6*07 -28.21 



51*6Z 
5*61 
17*56 
25*21 

1.51 
11*17 
33.51 
14*63 
160*82 



47*33 
5*45 
17*65 
23*26 

1.03 
10*44 
20*97 
14.45 
140*50 



23*39 21*21 



1.45 



1*52 



-37*61 -50.53 
23.21 -U*64 

1*69 1*10 



55.14 52*73 55*10 45*89 



MA - Not available* 

1/ Hired labor (a caab expense) and unpaid labor could not be aaparataly Identified* given available anr^y data» prior to 1983* Since 
19'S3» tbitf have been llated aeparately* 
<MX (39^ 56* 57). 
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Economic Research Service 
Data Bases Available 



Tlw U.S. Department of AgrtcuKure^s Economic Research Service has developed a 
series of computerized data bases covering Important elements of today's agribusiness 
and related aethrttles here and abroad* 



The data bases are: 

Africa/Middle East Grain 

Agricultural Outlook Yearbook 

Cameroon's Grain 

Egypt's Grain 

Exchange Rates 

Farm Income 

Farm Machinery Statistics 

Farm Real Estate 

Fertilizer Use 

Food, Beverages, and Tobacco 
Irrigated Farms 
Israel's Grain 

Local Government Finances 

Nigeria's Grain 

Pesticide Use 

Policy Impact Codes 

Poultry and Egg Statistics 

Rural Fire Protection Facilities 

Saudi Arabia's Grain 

Turkey's Grain 

U.S. Dry Beans 

World Production Indexes 




For more detdils and prices, contact 

ers/data 

Room 228 

1301 New York Ave. 

Washington, D.C. 20005 



*U-S. GovtTiiMnt Printing Qffite 19S7 - lB0-9l:/604l* 
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Free Catalogue 

of USDA Reports 

Stay cxirrent on developments in agriculture, with infonnation on 
comrooditiest the famit the marketplace t the general economy t and 
international trade* from the latest issue of Reports;, a quarterly 
catalog of new publications from USDA's Economic Research Service. 
To start your free subscription to this catalog, send your name and 
address to: 

Reports^ USDA-EMS* Room 237* 1301 New York Ave., NW.* 
Washington* DC 20005^788. 
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